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MORE PREMIUM OFFERS! 
The American Girl Wants New Readers! 
Help Get Them For Us and 

: WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL 
i and ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday 
Will give you your opportunity to get 5 or 10 Subscriptions. 
Start in on your Scout friends, they are sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 
When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names 
and addresses carefully written or better still printed with a money order covering the cost 
of the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. These must not include your own personal 
subscription. Be sure to state which prize you have earned and it will be forwarded to you 
at once, 


Earn Some of These for Christmas Gifts 


f>— 
A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 


fork and spoon which fold up 
and fit a khaki case with a 






strap to wear over your HEAVY WEB HAVER- 
shoulder. oats. A ~ ag just 
the right size to hang over 

— for 12 Subscrip. your shoulder. 
ons, Given for 10 Subscrip. 


tions, 


Take Your Choice of These: 


Girl Scout handkerchief given for 1 subscription 
Unbreakable mirror given for 1 subscription 

In-spool sewing-kit given for 1 subscription 

Girl Scout web belt given for 2 subscriptions 

Box of Girl Scout Stationery given for 2 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Knife (No. 1) given for 5 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Bronze Cuff Links given for 3 subscriptions 
Handy Flash Light given for 5 subscriptions 

First Aid Kit, complete (metal box), given for 8 subscriptions 


Girl Scout Bugle given for 12 subscriptions 


Floral Park, N. Y. 
oe Aen Cae. 189 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Whatever the case may 
be with the other great 
holidays, there can’t be 
any doubt that Christ- 
== mas belongs to the young 
people. Christmas began, for us, 
with the birth of a Child; the first 
Christmas presents were given, and 
given only, to children; Christmas 
tree was covered with lights and 
topped with a Star to gladden chil- 
dren’s eyes. 
I think we all feel, when we stop 
to think about it, that it would be 
better, at this season, for every child 
to have a little present, than for some 
‘children to have a great many, and 
most children to have none at all! 
This is one of the things that 
groups and clubs and bands of peo- 
ple can do better than individuals, 
working alone, can ever hope to do. 
And the Girl Scouts, who form a 
great and important group among the 
Junior Girls of this country, a group 
that the country is beginning to no- 
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tice and think about and talk about, 
more and more, can do a great deal, 
we think, in the way of really 
spreading Christmas cheer, and not 
merely exchanging it among their 
friends and family. 

In other words Girl Scouts have 
a great chance to set the fashion of 
not “swapping” Christmas presents. 

Let us make our gifts, not so much 
for the people who are going to make 
us gifts, as for the people who may 
not have any gifts. 

Let us make of the Christmas tree 
a beautiful, big symbol—not a bar- 
gain counter! 


Only the Girl 
Scouts who live in 
or near New York 
could see the big 
parade that 
marched up Fifth 
Avenue on Octo- 
ber 22nd, but we 
want the rest of 
you to know what 
a great success it 
was, and how well we represented 
you! 

There were 5,000 Scouts in line, 
carrying gay balloons for decoration, 
and fruit and flowers for the hospi- 
tals for a “good turn.” Their march- 
ing and formation were better than 
they have ever been before; their 
flags and troop flags were more nu- 
merous and effective; their neat, trim 
appearance was far beyond that of 
any previous parade. 

THE AMERICAN GiRL reviewed the 
long line carefully and saw nothing 
but good looking, serviceable, black 
and brown shoes and stockings; com- 
plete uniforms; good carriage; dig- 
nified behavior. All the scouts in 
middy blouses were massed in the 
rear, thus giving the effect of a good 
uniform. And best of all, nobody, 
so far as THE AMERICAN GiRL could 
see, was chewing gum! 

Judging by the interested crowds 
that filled the side walks to watch 
them the city was pleased with its 
Girl Scouts and proud of them. One 
of the largest and best known shops 
on the line of march hung out a big 
Girl Scout flag in their honor. The 
Superintendent of one of the largest 
hospitals sent a cordial note of 
thanks for the fruit and flowers. The 
policemen who managed the traffic 
seemed particularly interested and 
good natured. 

Great credit is due to the Scout 
officials who planned and managed 
this big parade so efficiently and to 
the thousands of Scouts who co-oper- 
ated so wonderfully with them. 


And one of the best things about 
such an affair is that though the 
event itself is local, the results are 
far reaching. It has been estimated 
that there are always 500,000 visitors 
in New York City; and it is certainly 
perfectly fair to assume that not one 
ef them who knows anything about 
Girl Scouts in his home town failed 
to feel proud of them, as he saw the 
Manhattan Scouts pass by! 

In a great organization like ours, 
what helps one, helps all; and every 
Scout who reads this may truly feel 
that her efforts and accomplishments 
in the Scout world have helped to 
make Scouting what it is today, and 
therefore made the Manhattan pa- 
rade, which is only a part of Scout- 


ing everywhere, really possible! 


GOLDEN EAGLET 
Florence Melanson 
Troop 1, Swampscott, Mass. 
LIFE SAVING CROSS 
(Silver) 
Louise Lynar 
Troop 7, Stamford Conn. 
Maxine Yorty 
Troop 63, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AN AID TO NATURE STUDY 

Loose Leaf Forms for “Identification 
of Trees”: 

Lefax has just published the Identi- 
fication Characteristics of 36 Trees 
of the United States, by Sereno 
Stetson. 

In each case the name, description 
of leaves, bark, fruit, and uses is 
given, with an outline drawing of 
the fruit and leaf. 

This should be ordered per Lefax Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., as “No. 11-392” 
and “No. 11-396.” Price 24. 
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THE IMP’S CHRISTMAS VISIT 


N the day before Christmas, 
QO or, to be perfectly accurate, 
at half-past three o’clock on 
the afternoon of the 24th of 
December, the Imp was driving 
through a heavy Vermont blizzard, 
huddled on the back seat of an old- 
fashioned sleigh, between his mother 
and his Aunt Gertrude. Facing them 
sat his father and his Uncle Stanley; 
and Joshua Peebles, the driver, was 
perched upon the raised seat in front. 
The Imp was cold and cramped; 
his mother was cold and frightened; 
his father was cold and angry. And 
the horses to judge from their ac- 
tions, were cold and tired, for they 
stopped suddenly in the middle of 
the whirling flakes and refused to 
move a step, for all Joshua Peeble’s 
clucking and urging. 

“Oh, dear,” cried the Imp’s mother, 
“what a dreadful storm! What shall 
we do, Mr. Peebles? Isn’t this ter- 
rible? How I wish we had stayed 
at the hotel!” 

“Mebbe’t would ’a’ been jes’ as well 
if you had,” replied Mr. Peebles 
politely. 

“That’s enough of that,” said the 
Imp’s father decidedly. “Do you 
know where we are at all, Peebles?” 

“Well,” Mr. Peebles began, “I 
ain’t so sure as’I might be, but I 
guess we're on the road. I guess 
we’re somewheres, more or less.” 

The rest of the party, cold and 
unhappy as they were, laughed at 
this cautious remark, and the Imp 
poked his nose out of the bearskin 
rug to see what had amused them. 
His sharp little eyes pierced the white 
thick veil around them, and he cried 


triumphantly: 
“Here we are! Here’s Grandma 
Stafford’s! Let’s get out, quick!” 


Joshua Peebles shook his head. 
“No, sonny, you’re wrong. This 
ain’t your gran’ma’s by a good three 
mile. We ain’t near to any place— 
wish we were. That’s just a snow- 
bank you see.” He stopped suddenly 
and shaded his eyes with his big red 
worsted gloves. 

“By gracious, it is a house!” he 
shouted. “It ain’t Miss’ Stafford’s, 
but it is Darius Hobbs’s! I didn’t 
know we’d come so far. Now, look 
here folks; I guess you’ve had enough 
o’ this. You just get out while you 
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Illustrated by Thelma Gooch 





can, and go right into Darius’s and 
wait till this lets up. The team can’t 
drag you much further, and that’s a 
fact. With your weight out, I’ll take 
’em on to Mis’ Stafford’s—it ain’t 
but two miles, and if I get stalled 
before I get there I can stop off at 


Deacon Scofield’s. She'll know why 

you had to wait. What do you say?” 
“But I don’t see any house,” the 

Imp’s father began doubtfully. 

Mr. Peebles handed him the reins, 
jumped down, sank nearly to his 
waist in snow, and plowed ahead a 
few yards. + 

“Here’s the gate!” he called back. 
“Come in my path before it fills up, 
an’ bring the ladies along. Hurry 
up, now!” 

AlJmost before they realized how 
they had come, the little party was 
standing on the snowy front porch, 
surrounded by traveling-bags and 
suit-cases the Imp congratulating 
himself publicly on his good eye- 
sight; he was very proud that he had 
discovered the house first. 

“Ill ring the bell, Mr. Peebles,” 
he said, stamping his feet in imitation 
of the men, and seizing the white 
china bell-knob. “Here’s some writ- 
ing pinned up,” he added, pointing 
to a sheet of paper above it. 

Aunt Gertrude stepped forward, 
shivering, and read the writing aloud. 

“Have gone to Cousin Lon’s for 
the day. Will be back tomorrow,” 
she read with chattering teeth. 

They stared at one another in con- 
sternation. 

“Well,” cried Mr. Peebles, “if that 
ain’t the greatest! Gone over to 
*‘Lonzo’s have they? Well, they'll 
stay there quite a spell I guess. 
They're snowed-up there, jes, as 
you’re snowed-up here.” 

Poor little Aunt Gertrude sank 
down on the white step and choked. 
She had never been so cold in all 
her life. The Imp’s toes began to 
ache, and he whined fretfully. Why 
didn’t his father do something? 


“Well, what'll we do, Joshua?” 
said Uncle Stanley, as cheerfully as 
though there were a dozen things 
they might do and he were offering 
the choice. 

“Do?” repeated Joshua, “do? 
Why, just go right in an’ make your- 
selves to home, that’s all! Darius 
and his folks would want ye to do 
that. I know where they keep the 
key,” and he reached up behind one 
of the blinds and took down a big 
brass door-key. 

“Here Mr. Stafford, here you are. 
Make a fire and find something to 
eat, and when this lets up I’ll come 
and get you. I daresn’t leave the 
team another minute, or they’ll freeze 
stiff. Good-by!” 

They watched him beat a way to 
the dejected horses, clamor into the 
sleigh, and shake the reins. The 
team started up, the bells jingled 
faintly, he faded into the shifting 
flakes. Uncle Stanley half lifted Aunt 
Gertrude to her feet, patted the Imp’s 
heaving shoulder, fitted the key into 
the lock, and threw open the front 
door. 

“Walk in, my friends and make 
yourselves at home,” he said politely. 
“Ring once for ice-water, twice for 
hot water, and three times for the 
bell-boy. I regret that the family is, 
with the exception of myself, over at 
Cousin *Lonzo’s, but anything that 
I can do——” 

“Oh, Stanley, you are too absurd!” 
cried Aunt Gertrude; but they all 
laughed, and then they felt better. 

The Imp pranced ahead into the de- 
serted sitting-room, and looked curi- 
ously about him. A large, tall stove, 
with many shining knobs and a little 
white china bowl on the top stood well 
toward the center. The carpet was 
covered with big wreaths of bright 
flowers, which he thought cheerful 
and pretty in the extreme, and there 
were many interesting pictures on the 
walls. He was just beginning the 
careful study of one hanging over the 
worn haircloth sofa, in which an 
enormous, long-haired man with a 
very cross face was engaged in bend- 
ing two great stone pillars which sup- 
ported the building he was about to 
destroy when his father caught his 
hand. 


“On to the wood-house,” he cried, 
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“or your Aunt Gertrude will turn in- 
to a yellow-haired icicle with a pink- 
nose!” And he led them through a 
clean, bare kitchen into a fascinating 
room full of piled-up logs, little, mid- 
dlesized, and big, with all manner of 
shingles and lightwood besides. He 
and Uncle Stanley and the Imp car- 
ried in armfuls of this, and soo. a 
fire was lighted in the black stove 
and they were toasting their toes in 
a circle around the shining knobs. 
As the light glimmered red through 
the isinglass doors, casting many 
rosy shadows now on their faces, now 
on the furniture, and the delicious 
warmth crept into their cold tired 
bodies, a sudden impulse seized the 
older ones, and they burst into 
laughter till the room rang with it, 
the Imp, as was his custom, laughing 
loudest of all as he sprawled con- 
tentedly on a gay rug by the side 
of his mother’s chair, though he had 
no idea what they all were so merry 
about. When Aunt Gertrude had fin- 
ished at last, and his mother had 
wiped her eyes, the Imp turned to 
her curiously, and asked confidential- 
ly: “What is it, mother? Tell me, is 
it a joke?” 

“A joke?” repeated Uncle Stanley 
huskily. “A joke? By all means, 
my dear child. I was laughing be- 
cause your Grandmother Stafford 
sprained her ankle, and we thought 
it would be so pleasant to spend 
Christmas in the country with her and 
cheer her up!” 

“And I,” said the Imp’s mother, 
pursing her mouth into a queer little 
shape, “I was laughing because I 
packed everybody’s presents to every- 
body else into a fine big box together, 
so they would be easily got at when 
we came to grandmother’s.” 

“And I,” continued the Imp’s 
father, a little crossly, “I was laugh- 
ing because I insisted upon storing 
the box in the hotel barn to save 
lifting it about—and then the barn 
burned to the ground.” 

“And I,” Aunt Gertrude concluded, 
her voice shaking a little, she had 
laughed so hard, “I was laughing be- 
cause I teased Brother Donald to let 
us start from the old hotel, blizzard 
or no blizzard, till he gave way and 
let us come—and here we are.” 

The Imp stared at them a moment 
incredulously. Then he shook his 
head. 

“I don’t believe you at all!” he 
declared with decision. “I don’t be- 
lieve a word! There’s some other 
reason!” 

And then, because they were the 
jolliest family in the world, and nev- 
er gloomy for more than an hour at 
most, they began to laugh again and 
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actually laughed away all their mis- 
fortunes. 

“It’s an adventure, a real adven- 
ture!” cried the Imp’s mother. “and 
we ought to be delighted with it. 
We're a house-party for over the 
Christmas, that’s what we are!” 

“Well, let’s inspect the house, 
then,” suggested’ Uncle Stanley. 
“Imp, lead the way. Take us to our 
rooms, please.” 


The Imp giggled and started up 
the stairs. Four doors opened on 


the narrow upper hall, and he peeped 
into each, waving the rest of the party 
back till he had made his assign- 
ments. After a swift glance into the 
third room he beckoned Aunt Ger- 
trude to him. 

“This is for you, ‘cause the look- 
ing glass is full of pictures,” he an- 
nounced. 

She entered with much ceremony, 
and they peered in over her shoulder. 

“Yes, this must be the daughter’s 
room,” said Mrs. Stafford. “See the 
ribbons on the curtains, and the little 
knickknacks.” 

“This one with the blue quilt is for 
Uncle Stanley,” the Imp called out 
importantly, “cause there’s skates 
and a hockey-stick there.” 


ncle Stanley bowed and took pos- 
session of his property, and the 

Imp moved on to the front room. 

“This is yours,” he said, looking 
shyly up at his mother, “ ’eause 
there’s one picture here like my baby 
picture, and one like when I was 
three, and one like me with my cor- 
duroy trousers!” 

His mother 
kissed him. 


“Yes,” she said softly, “this is the 


mother’s room. And where is yours, 
dear?” 


“Mine’s this small one in here,” 
said the Imp, “with the two little 
girl’s pictures.” 

At the head and foot of the cot bed 
hung pictures of a little pink faced 
girl in a bright blue frock with a 
chain of daisies around her neck. 
Under one was written, “Wide 
Awake,” under the other, “Fast 
Asleep,” and, as Uncle Stanley re- 
marked, there was no doubt that the 
legends described the young lady cor- 
rectly. 


leaned down and 


“There’s a door between ours,” the 
Imp added in confidence to his 
mother, “same as at home. I guess 
there always is, most us’ally, don’t 
you?” And she agreed with him 
cordially. 

They brought up their bags and 
unpacked them, so as to spend as 
little time as possible at night in the 
cold upper rooms; and then with one 


consent they fled to the kitchen, 
where a fire was soon lit, Aunt Ger- 
trude and the Imp’s mother smiling 
and competent in their clean gingham 
aprons and his father and Uncle 
Stanley eagerly stumbling over each 
other in their well meant efforts at 
assistance. They were very hungry, 
and delighted shouts greeted the friz- 
zling ham and eggs that found its 
way to the stove, and the good home- 
made bread and deep pumpkin-pie 
that came out of the pantry. 

“Only we sha’n’t have any real 
Christmas dinner,” said Aunt Ger- 
trude, a little sadly, in the midst of 
all the fun and chatter. Aunt Ger- 
trude always decorated the table on 
these occasions, and enjoyed her work 
as much as the praises she won by it. 


‘The Imp’s mother looked mysteri- 
ously at her, one hand on the 
brown stoneware teapot. 

“I don’t know about that; maybe 
we shall,” she announced. “When I 
went into the cellar for butter I saw 
—I saw Z 

“What? Oh, what?” they cried 
eagerly, as she paused. 

“TI saw a big, big turkey with bowls 
and bowls of cranberry sauce!” 

“Ah!” 

“And mince-pies——” 

“Ah!” 

“And nuts——” 

“ALT 

“And I could make a plum-pud- 
ding; I’m sure I could!” 


“Say no more,” said Uncle Stanley 
solemnly, “but Gertrude, start the 
decorated place-cards, with the guests’ 


names!” 


“Only, only—” Mrs. Stafford 
looked doubtfully at her husband, 
“I’m not sure if it’s right, Don dear, 
to step in so coolly and eat up their 
nice Christmas dinner. You see, 
when they started away yesterday 
morning, it was just the end of the 
storm, they thought, and they expect- 
ed to be back. They had no idea it 
would begin again at noon. And we 
hayen’t any right 9 

“For that matter, we haven’t any 
right to this ham and that most de- 
lectable pie, nor to the feather-beds 
we shall get into tonight,” said the 
Imp’s father cheerfully. “Where do 
we draw the line? They’ll eat their 
Christmas dinner where they didn’t 
expect to, and if they’re nice people 
they’ll be glad that this surprise-party 
had such a good dinner to eat at their 
house. I shouldn’t wonder if we 
could find some way to repay them 
before we get away.” 

“Joshua Peebles said to make our- 
selves to home; he believed Darius’s 
folks would want us to,” suggested 














the Imp helpfully; and that seemed 
to settle the matter, for they washed 
the dishes and set the table for break- 
fast in the best of spirits. 

In fact as they sat about the stove 
in the sitting-room and laughed till 
they cried, as they discussed the prob- 
able characteristics of the Hobbs 
family, each one drawing a vivid 
picture of some member of it, and 
insisting that he was right and the 
others wrong if they held different 
views, they almost forgot that the 
box was burned, and that something 
was lacking this Christmas Eve. 

Suddenly however, in the midst of 
Uncle Stanley’s brilliant picture of 
William Henry Hobbs, whose room 
he was to occupy, and who, he in- 
sisted, had gray eyes and hated baked 
beans, the Imp heaved a sigh. 

“We've none of us got any presents 
on the tree, have we” he said softly— 
“not even one.” 

“That’s a fact, Imp,” Uncle Stanley 
agreed. “It is a pity, too. If I had 
just one, I wouldn’t mind. Just the 
idea of the thing, you know.” 

They looked at one another in 
silence. “Then the four older ones 
got up from their chairs as one per- 
son and ran upstairs. In a few min- 
utes they came down one by one, and 
as if they had waited for the coast 
to clear before they ventured. When 
they had settled themselves, some- 
what consciously, in separate and 
distant chairs, the Imp’s father arose, 
stepped toward Uncle Stanley with a 
package in his hand, and remarked: 

“My dear Stanley, let me present 
you with this box of fine cigars, with 
my compliments and best wishes for 
the season. They are really too good 
fer you, but Christmas comes but 
once a year.” 

Uncle Stanley seized his present with 
unfeigned delight, even cutting a little 
caper as he tucked it under his left 
arm. With his right hand he offered 
his brother a long, slim object. 

“My dear Donald,” he replied “let 
me, before thanking you for this truly 
valuable and unexpected (by both of 
us) prese:t, beg your acceptance of 
my fountain-pen, for which you have 
hinted in vain for two years, and 
which I am certain you have been 
near stealing before this. A merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year!” 

The Imp’s father smiled broadly 
and grasped the pen eagerly. 

“Good enough!” he cried. “I'd 
rather have this than anything you 
own, Stan!” 

They all laughed with excitement, 
wondering what would come next, and 
Aunt Gertrude took the floor. 

“Here is my alligator card-case, 
Stanley,” she said, “so you won't 
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need to borrow it any more. 
careful of it, and—merry Christmas! 

“Bless you, Gertrude” returned 
Uncle Stanley. “I can’t go all 
around, but you'll get your reward 
sometime, and meanwhile I take 
great pleasure in presenting you, my 
dear nephew, with this camera, which 
is a much larger one than I should 
ever have purchased for you, and 
with which I ask only that you'll al- 
low me to get a few of these Blizzard 
scenes.” 

Speechless with joy, the Imp seized 


“T’ll ring 
the bell, Mr 
Peebles,” he said. 


the camera and balanced it in his 
trembling hands. His cup ran over. 

“Gertrude,” said Mr. Stafford, “I 
believe you have often remarked that 
these sleeve-links matched your belt- 
buckle. Let me offer them to you, 
with the compliments of the season!” 

“Oh, brother Don! They are too 
lovely!” sighed Aunt Gertrude, flush- 


ing with pleasure. “Helen dear, this 
is only my ‘party’ hankerchief, but 
you always said it was the prettiest 
one you ever saw”; ad she laid it 
in her sister’s lap. 

Mrs. Stafford drew two fat, square 
boxes from behind her back and ex- 
tended her hands to the Imp’s father 
and Uncle Stanley. 

“Here, you two babies,” she said, 
“let me pat my lovely hankerchief, 
and take this old-fashioned molasses, 
Don; yours are burnt almonds, Sta.- 
ley!” 





The Imp interrupted their thanks. 


“Everybody’s given something to 
everybody else but just excepting me,” 
he said sorrowfully, “and I haven’t a 
single present, ’cause all my things 
were packed in mother’s bag, and it’s 
only clothes and cough med’cine, 
anyway—you would ’t want ’em. But 
(Continued on page 30) 
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READ THIS FIRST 


Martha Harding, a senior at Grant 
High, is one of the most popular 
girls at school. But popularity is 
not always fun, as Martha had found 
to her sorrow. Freshmen, such as 
Polly Lewis, can make even the hap- 
piest girl miserable with silly notes, 
candy and adoration. 

The members of the Senior Honor 
Society, the D. R. girls, Martha, 
Margy, Nan, Peggy and Leslie Gar- 
rison, are introduced to a new girl, 
Jacqueline Palmer, by the dean, Miss 
Darrow. Jack learns of Polly’s in- 
fatuation for Martha and volunteers 
to help cure her by having her join 
the Girl Scouts. 

The other girls have never heard 
of Scouting so she takes them to visit 
a troop meeting. They form a troop, 
themselves, soon afterwards, with two 
patrols; the Crocus, made up of the 
senior and junior girls—and the Oak, 
the sophomore and freshmen girls. 

Martha’s uncle allows the girls to 
camp on his grounds and they 
have a beautiful time, especially 
when they discover that there is a 
wonderful place to swim. They have 
a splendid time—with many exciting 
adventures—not allowing themselves 
to think of the time when they must 
leave camp. Follow the story from 
this point. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Tea at Four 

NEVER did see time go so 

fast!” exclaimed Nan, as the 

last bit of morning chores was 

finished on Saturday morning, 
“We've done about a quarter of what 
we planned to do.” 

“That’s because you planned too 
much,” said Miss Shaw. 

“Well,” began Nan, “we took our 
long hike, and we’ve been in swim- 
ming every day but that rainy day.” 

“And even then we had a tea party 
and got an idea, so you couldn’t call 
it time wasted” said Peggy. 


amp 
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“Indeed you 
Leslie. 

“And everybody’s done a lot to- 
ward her own proficiency medal so 
we can have as many tests as Miss 
Shaw can give us Monday morning,” 
said Martha, “and that’s a lot of work 
done, you know.” 

“And letters home,” Betty remind- 
ed them, “my family didn’t expect a 
line and here I’ve written everyday— 
it’s having a regular time for writing 
that does the business.” 

“Are you going to forget the jam 
and the chauffeuring and all our hard 
earned cash?” asked Polly. 

“And the tennis tournament,” add- 
ed Tips. 

“By jingoes,” exclaimed Margy, 
“where did we loose that little final 
match? We were all so keen about it 
yesterday and then the wreck made 
us forget.” 

“Well, we don’t have a wreck every 
day goodness knows,” said Martha 
“and Nan and I can win that match 
any time.” 

“Ts that answered Leslie, 
“may we play it off right now, Miss 
Shaw? I feel in such a winning 
mood!” 

“Now would be a fine time,” re- 
plied Miss Shaw, “we'll all go along 
and watch. Then, with that settled, 
we can make other plans for the day.” 

“It won’t take long,” said Leslie, 
darkly, “we'll soon beat ’em.” 

“You know what goes along with 
pride like that!” Nan reminded her, 
“watch the score, girls! Somebody’s 
going to get beautifully cleaned up!” 

But just who that somebody was 
remained in doubt for a long time. 
The score ran 2 to 3, 3 to 4.and so on 
up to 8 to 8 and there it seemed des- 
tined to stick for the game was deuce 
in and deuce out, deuce in and deuce 
out, while the players dripped pers- 
piration and the spectators yelled 
themselves hoarse. 

Suddenly Leslie made a beautiful 
return, landing the ball just over the 
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net. Nan was 
defending the 
back courts and 
Martha was for- 
ward, but on the 
other side from 
where the ball 
landed. It seemed 
impossible for her 
to reach the ball in 
time to get it back. Nan 
made a wild dash and “ 
Martha a running lounge. 

Of course Martha reached 

it first and just barely in 

the nick of time returned it plac- 
ing it in the opposite corner, close 
to the net, where it couldn’t be re- 
turned. 

“That was luck,” she exclaimed 
breathlessly, “I didn’t really know 
where to place it, I only thought of 
getting it over!” 

But luck or no luck, it won the 
point and with it, the game and the 
set. 

“You gave ’em a good run for the 
money,” said Margy admiringly and 
all four girls came in for a lot of 
praise—it had been beautiful play- 
ing. 

“Gee, but I wish that chigger-show- 
er thing was working, I’m wet as 
water!” exclaimed Leslie. 

“Say we didn’t get any chiggers 
as we really by rights were to, did 
we?” said Peggy. “That shower and 
tar soap was a fine idea, we must 
remember it.” 

“Why don’t you take your swim 
early this morning,” suggested Miss 
Shaw, “then you'll have plenty of 
time for afternoon plans and you'll 
feel refreshed. It’s so hot that you 
can go as well now as later.” 

That idea appealed, so the camp 
changed into swimming clothes and 
took its daily ducking and log-riding. 

“When do we eat?” asked Polly an 
hour and a half later, “that’s what 
interests me I’m hollow!” 

“A lot of good that'll do you,” said 
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Nan cruelly. Nan was cook for the 
day and she knew how much work 
had to be done before dinner. 

“Do you mean to say that we have 
to wait till you get around cooking 
grub?” demanded Margy, “oh, Phil, 
have a heart and help! Even / will 
help.” 

“Then you never will get anything 
to eat,” porphesied Betty. 

“Child, you should speak respect- 
fully to your elders” said Margy 
solemnly. “Know you not that you 
speak to college women?” 

“She means, if she passed her ex- 
ams, you are,” said Leslie. 

“Well, my chance of passing exams 
is better than your chance of getting 
food this minute is,” replied Margy, 
“there isn’t a thing in the larder for 
piecing and I happen to know that 
the nearest food will take thirty min- 
utes of cooking—and the fire isn’t 
started.” 


he honk of a motor horn at the 

driveway sent the girls scurrying to 
see who was coming and there, in the 
taxi from the village were Mr. Loring 
and Mr. and Mrs. Harding and (no 
less interesting and delightful) bas- 
kets and bundles piled in blissful con- 
fusion. 

“Did you think we’d let the whole 
week go by without coming out?” 
asked Mrs. Harding. “Now don’t get 
excited,” she added laughingly, “we 
know we weren't expected before af- 
ternoon, but we're going to lunch at 
the house and we'll call on you 
later.” 

“But we thought maybe somebody 
would eat some of this stuff,” added 
Mr. Loring. 

“This stuff” proved to be baskets 
of apricots and watermellons which 
Mr. Loring and Mr. Harding had 
begun to unload. 

“May we eat it right now?” asked 
Peggy, “we're starved and you know 
we learned in Home Ec that Ameri- 
can peoples do not eat enough fruit.” 

“Well, I think that portion of the 
American public represented here 
will have enough fruit for the morn- 
ing” laughed Mr. Loring. “Fall too, 
ladies, there’s a store at the village 
when this supply is gone.” 

“My life is saved!” exclaimed Pol- 
ly happily as she passed around a 
basket of luscious apricots Mr. Lor- 
ing handed her. 

“We'd better get busy putting camp 
in shape for afternoon,” suggested 
Peggy a few minutes later. “We 
don’t want to leave too much to do 
for after dinner—more folks may 
come early.” 

On Wednesday evening, Miss Shaw 
and the girls realized that many 
fathers and mothers would like the 
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fun of seeing the girls in camp—to 
say nothing of brothers and sisters 
who might like to come along. So 
it was planned that cards be mailed 
the next morning, early, inviting fam- 
ilies to come for tea Saturday after- 
noon at four. But in order that the 
affair might remain very simple, the 
captain had ordered that no plans be 
made till Saturday morning. That was 
the reason why the party had been, 
apparently neglected. But neglected 
it was no longer. Every girl began to 
talk at once and to decide what should 
be done. 

“Let’s tidy everything up so it looks 
perfect!” suggested Tips. 

“And have wonderful things to 
eat,” said Polly. 

“And lots of good punch to drink,” 
added Nan. 

“And party dresses and everything 
so they won’t know we're in the 
woods,” added Margy sarcastically. 

“Silly” retorted Leslie, “we 
couldn’t hide the woods if we wanted 
to and we don’t want to.” 

But when they actually settled down 
to making committees, it was found 
that there wasn’t as much to do as 
first appeared. Camp was put in per- 
fect order every morning and there 
was not a thing extra to be done for 
company inspection. It wouldn’t take 
long to prepare the juices from the 
fruits the commissary department had 
ordered the day before, and dainty 
sandwiches could be made immediate- 
ly after dinner and packed away in 
oiled paper well wrapped in damp 
towels. 

“But what ever’ll they drink the 
stuff out of!” exclaimed Peggy, “we 
haven’t but our eighteen cups!” 

“Never fear,” said Miss Shaw, “a 
little thing like that won’t bother us. 
Remember thet good psttern for 
paper cups we saw and said we would 
remember ?” 

Of course the girls did. 

“Two of you can hike to the village 
and get some good paper—tablets will 
do. And then we can fold the sheets 
into cups and have enough for every- 
body.” 

With their usual good business 
sense, the patrols were subdivided in- 
to committees for work, but the girls 
were careful not to assign any im- 
mediate task to any member of the 
cooking squad—it would be a shame, 
with plenty of able-bodied, willing 
girls around wanting to work, to in- 
terfere with dinner even a minute! 


y three o’clock dinner work was 

out of the way, camp set in perfect 
order, food and drink ready for 
guests and every girl cleaned and 
primped and ready for inspection. 

“Isn’t this just the prettiest place 
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you ever saw!” exclaimed Peggy, as 
she looked around the camp with 
critical eye. “Those daisies make the 
perfect finishing touch!” 

Indeed the camp, nestled down be- 
tween the two woods, did make a 
lovely picture. To the west the thick 
trees made a solid background of | 
green; to the north was a vista across - 
the road, over meadow and hill to 
the distant horizon; to the south 
across the tracks were the rolling links 
of a golf club and to the east the 
sharply cut edges of wooded hills cut 
off by the gravel excavations gave a 
touch of gray to the picture. In the 
little pocket-like valley thus formed, 
nestled the camp, surrounded on all 
sides by trees, fresh grass and count- 
less white daisies in full glory of their 
June-time bloom. 

ut there was no time for admiration 

and picture gazing. The three-ten 
train whistled and the whole crowd 
of girls rushed to the tiny station in 
the hope that kin folks, maybe a few 
friends would get off the afternoon 
local. They were not disappointed. 
The crowd that got off that train 
would keep any camp of girls busy 
doing the honors! There were fathers 
and mothers and younger brothers 
and sisters and—strange, but this 
didn’t disappoint the girls a bit! four 
older brothers, two of them C men 
from the university. 

After that the hubbub of fun and 
excitement was too great to keep 
track of. Polly and Betty took Pol- 
ly’s two younger brothers over to 
the gravel pit where the boys were 
crazy to play “pirate” in the caves 
made by the gravel diggers; older 
folks separated into small groups and 
were taken on inspection tours of 
the camp and nearby woods and the 
college men made themselves gener- 
ally popular by giving devoted at- 
tention to so many girls that nobody 
felt really left out. 

At four Betty blew the call to mess 
and cold punch and sandwiches were 
passed around from the mess table. 

“T’ll say it’s lucky we made a lot 
more than we thought we’d want!” 
exclaimed Margy, in a housewifely 
aside, “pass some more sandwiches 
to Bob, Nan.” 

“Pass "em yourself,” retorted Nan, 
teasingly, “can’t you see that’s what 
he wants?” 

“Silly!” exclaimed Margy, but 
she passed the sandwich basket 
just the same and nobody noticed 
that Bob blindly took four at one 
helping. 

“You people certainly don’t go in 
for little sandwiches,” he said as he 
took a bit of all four at once. 

“Maybe you'd find them better size 
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if you tried eating one at a time,” 
suggested Margy with an air of inno- 
cence, as she suddenly noticed the 
pile he held in his hand. 

“Now will you look at that!” he 
exclaimed, “well anyway, they’re 
good!” 

“Where do we go from here?” 
asked George, “any chance for ten- 
nis? You know we're hard working 
citizens this summer, Mart. Bob’s 
got a job in an office, Bill’s working 
in Field’s basement—can you beat 
that? and I leave to-night for camp. 
Going to have charge of the babies— 
the kids of eight and nine who are 
away from ‘Mama’ for the first time. 
Doc thinks I have a ‘way with kids’ 
—hence the job.” 

“Honestly George?” exclaimed 
Martha, “say aren’t you a smart per- 
son though!” . 

“Ask me,” replied George, 
I'll assure you. 

“Surely we can play tennis,” vol- 
unteered Peggy, “and the volley ball 
net’s up if some of these other folks 
want to try that.” 

The tea party was a success in 
every way and when the five-thirty- 
seven east bound whistled for Gravel 
Oaks a group of delighted parents 
and families said goodby and left 
for home carrying with them armfuls 
of daisies and happy memories of a 
charming afternoon. 

“Just think!” exclaimed Martha as 
the train disappeared out of sight 
and the girls turned back to camp, 
“this is Saturday evening. And 
Tuesday we go back home! Don’t 
you wish camp would last forever ’n 
ever!” cried Betty fervently. 

“That’s a large order, honey,” 
laughed Nan “but I do wish it would 
last a long, long time!” 

“Well, we’ve three days yet,” Phil 
reminded them. 

“And I wonder what will happen 
in those three days?” said Leslie, “I 
hope it’s some thing jolly that we 
never would plan!” 

As the girls walked back through 
the daisies in the June sunshine, they 
little guessed how perfectly Leslie's 


wish was to be answered. 


“and 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Unexpected Visitors at Camp 

UNDAY, with its quiet hour for 

reading aloud poetry and essays 
that the girls loved, but too seldom 
took time to enjoy; its early tea and 
long tramp in the twilight to see the 
moon rise from the hill-top to the 
north, passed restfully by, and Mon- 
day morning found the girls eager 
for any sort of fun. Next morning 
they would have to break camp, and 
they felt they must crowd into this 
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one final day all the fun and work 
and games and swimming that they 
couldn’t have together during the 
rest of the summer. 

First in the order of the day— 
after the camp chores were over, to 
be sure—was an exhibit of work 
done for flower books. Betty and 
Margy had nearly completed their 
collections and had really beautiful 
books. Tips didn’t have so large a 
collection, but by hard work later 
she might hope to catch up. Nan 
had “killed two birds with one stone” 
by working at flowers with her cam- 
era, and along with her collection 
of pretty camp and woods photo- 
graphs, she had made a splendid col- 
lection of blue-prints of wild flowers. 
Martha, who hadn’t a camera and se 
wasn’t going in for photography just 
yet, had bought a printing-frame and 
blue-print paper in the village drug- 
store, and had made a collection of 
prints of flowers, too. This the girls 
found a splendid way to keep a rec- 




















ord of flowers, for, while a collection 
of pressed flowers is interesting to 
look at, it becomes dry and brittle in 
time and is likely to be spoiled. The 
blue-prints, on the other hand, if 
perfectly washed and dried, stay 
pretty always. 

The books and sheets of pressed 
flowers were spread out on the mess 
table and received very careful in- 
spection. 

“I know what I’m going to do up 
north this summer,” said Polly as 
she looked admiringly at this display. 
“I’m going to make a collection like 
this. There are wonderful marsh 
flowers up in northern Wisconsin 
and I know I can make a collection.” 
“In the swamp back of our camp,” 
suggested Margy, “there are lovely 
pitcher plants. I don’t know how in 
the world to press them, but I’m go- 
ing to start a collection and see what 
happens.” 

“Wouldn’t trees be interesting to 
study?” suggested Peggy. “I don’t 
know trees at all! I’ll get some bark 
and a leaf of each tree | find.” 

“You ought to take a picture, too, 
and make your collection complete 
while you’re about it,” said 
Nan. 

“You people are going to 
be so educated and collected 
and everything that you 
won't look at a lazy mortal 
like me,” mourned Tips. 
“I see I am going to have to 
start doing something to stay 
with the 
crowd.” 

“Silly!” 
laughed 
Martha, 


The girls gathered about the fire for a final song. 














“when you know perfectly well that 
you are farther along at signals than 
any of us! Will you receive for me 
when I practise this afternoon, Tips?” 

“Surely I will,” responded Tips 
rordially; “all you need is practise 
for speed.” 

“Speaking of speed,” interrupted 
Leslie, “look at that aeroplane dash- 
ing over us! Where do these planes 
we see every day come from and go 
to any way?” 

“I asked dad that same thing the 
other day,” replied Peggy, “and 
someone said they were Government 
planes, most of them, and that they 
were going between the field at May- 
wood and the camp at Rockford.” 

et’s signal them,” suggested Tips; 

“don’t pilots know the signal 
code? We could signal them that 
we needed help or something, and 
then, if they had a spark of polite- 
ness, they would surely stop.” 

“Without a doubt,” agreed Martha 
dryly. “But do you happen to know 
exactly what would happen to you 
if you did such a thing?” 

“To me?” asked Tips in surprise. 
“Why should anything happen to 
me? It would just be a joke!” 

“You would find that people. don’t 
appreciate jokes of that sort,” re- 
plied Martha. “Of course I don’t 
actually know—we might ask Miss 
Shaw just to find out for sure. But 
I’d make a guess that the Girl Scouts 
would drop you in a hurry. I can- 
not imagine them caring to have a 
Scout who would signal a lie—even 
if she called it a joke. And as for 
making a false signal to one of 
Uncle Sam’s planes—it makes me 
shiver to think of all the things that 
might happen to you before you fin- 
ished proving that you ‘were only 
playing a little joke.” 

“Something tells me that I had 
better stick to signals that are true 
and let S. O. S. calls for help wait 
till I really need them,” said Tips 
soberly. 

“What I want to know,” interrupt- 
ed Polly, “is whether we are going 
to sit around all day and talk. / 
wanted to swim.” 

“Me too,” agreed Phil. “Jack, I'll 
beat you to the lake!” 

“Is that so! retorted Jack scorn- 
fully. “If you do, it will be the first 
time, remember that.” 

That ended the exhibit. Books, 
pictures, and sheets of flowers were 
carefully packed away for the home 
journey tomorrow, and a half an 
hour later every girl was in the 
sparkling water of little Lake Ellyn. 

Miss Shaw suggested that, as each 
girl wanted to get credit for what 
she had learned, the logs had better 
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wait till later, judges-had better be 
appointed and a regular record of 
diving, swimming, and rescue work. 
And the girls approved her plan. 

Margy, who in a rash minute the 
day before had volunteered to let 
herself be a rescued damsel, did such 
a thriving business that she had to 
call for help. 

“Get somebody else to be ‘it’,” she 
said finally, “or do some dives or 
something besides rescuing for a 
while. I’ve been hauled out of that 
lake, face down, up, and every other 
sort of fashion, till I don’t know I 
am human. Have a heart and get 
somebody else, Polly.” 

“Never!” said Polly firmly, “we’re 
nearly through. And, anyway, you 
promised me first, Margy. Come on, 
and Ill pull you out in Al style.” 

“All right” laughed Margy oblig- 
ingly; “where do I start getting 
drowned ?” 

“You may ride out on your preci- 
ous log,” suggested Polly, in an ef- 
fort to make the task sound agree- 
able, “and then fall off and call me 
and I'll swim out and rescue you.” 

“Don’t you dare to be slow,” said 
Margy, as she slipped on to her log 
and started out in to the lake, “be- 
cause I want to get back in time for 
the diving exhibit. I have a beauti- 
ful dive I want Miss Shaw to see.” 

“Do something interesting, Mar- 
gy,” whispered Peggy as Margy 
floated by; “this rescue business is 
much too easy.” 

“Watch me,” promised Margy, 
“and see if you think it’s too tame 
this time.” 

Very deliberately Margy paddled 
her log out toward the middle of the 
lake. Then before she reached the 
appointed place for the rescue, she 
screamed at the top of her lungs and 
slipped off the log into the water— 
out of sight. 

“Something’s happened to Mar- 
gy!” shrieked Polly, as a wild glance 
toward the spot where the rescue was 
to have been showed her Margy was 
nowhere near there yet. And for- 
getting the careful start she had 
planned to make, she plunged head- 
long into the water and swam for 
dear life. 

ut Miss Margy had determined not 

to be rescued too easily. So, 
when Polly reached her, instead of 
calmly letting herself to be towed to 
shore as in previous performances, 
she grabbed tight hold of Polly’s 
neck. 

Polly was too startled to notice 
that such a silly thing was very un- 
reasonable for a fine swimmer like 
Margy to do; but she was not too 
startled to remember the directions 
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she had learned so well. She gave 
Miss Margy a sudden twist that took 
all play-acting out of her and started 
swimming for shore. 

“Give her the medal!” gasped 
Margy, when she felt the ground un- 
der her feet. “She nearly murdered 
me—that’s what she did! And I 
scared her the best I knew how.” 


“Do you mean to say,” demanded 
Polly sternly, “that you did all that 
on purpose?” 

“Surely,” laughed Margy, recov- 
ering her breath, “what did you think 
had happened?” 

“I thought a fish had bitten you, 
or that you had cramps or some- 
thing,” said Polly. 

“You did a good job, anyway, Pol- 
ly,” said Miss Shaw approvingly, 
“and it was all the better as a test 
that you didn’t know she was acting.” 

nd how Uncle Art will love you” 
laughed Martha, “when he 
finds that you credit him with having 
fish in his tiny lake big enough to 
bite Margy.” 

“Come on!” interrupted Miss Gil- 
bert, “all out for the Australian 
crawl race! Ready! Get set! Go!” 

That race went to Peggy which di- 
vided the honors very fairly; an 
honor point to each of the seniors 
with Polly coming in for a lot of 
glory and more than a senior’s share 
of firsts. The contests over, Miss 
Shaw let the girls stay in a half 
hour more for fun and frolic anyway 
they chose. 

“Come on, let’s do that signal prac- 
tise,” suggested Tips a few hours 
later, when, with dinner and the rest 
hour over, the sun warned them that 
the day was getting over. 

“Yes do,” agreed Miss Shaw with 
suspicious eagerness. Indeed, if the 
girls hadn’t been so engrossed with 
their own fun and plans, they would 
have noticed her attempts the last 
fifteen minutes to get them away 
from camp. “Now is a fine time, and 
don’t feel hurried about coming 
back. There is plenty of time before 
dinner.” 

“How shall we manage?” said un- 
suspecting Martha as she gathered up 
flags and prepared to go with Tips. 

“T’ll go up on Gravel Point first 
and signal to you for ten minutes,” 
suggested Tips. “You stand over 
there in the hollow and signal back. 
Then we can change places. We 
might signal sentence about if you 
like.” And she hurried off up toward 
the hill. 

“I know a better way than that,” 
said Martha, calling after her. “I'll 
stand on that point ’way over there. 

(Continued on page 32) 














ITTIE JAMES told me this 
Kk about her sister Josephine, 

and when she saw my eye 

light up the way the true 
artist’s does when he hears a good 
plot she said I might use it, if I 
liked, the next time I “practised 
literature.” 


I don’t think that was a very nice 
way to say it, especially when one 
remembers that Sister Irmingarde 
read three chapters of my bogk to 
the class in four months; and as I 
only write one every week you can see 
for yourself what a good average that 
was. But it takes noble souls to be 
humble in the presence of the gifted, 
and enthusiastic over their success, so 
only two of my classmates seemed 
really happy when Sister Irmingarde 
read the third chapter aloud. It is 
hardly necessary to mention the 
names of these beautiful natures, al- 
ready so well known to my readers, 
but I will do it. They were Maudie 
Joyce and Mabel Blossom, and they 
are my dearest friends at St. Cath- 
erine’s. And some day when I am a 
real writer and the name of May 
Iverson shines in gold letters on the 
tablets of fame, I'll write a book and 
dedicate it to them. Then, indeed, 
they will be glad they knew me in my 
school-girl days and recognized real 
merit when they saw it, and did not 
mind the queer things my artistic 
temperament often makes me do. Oh, 
what a slave is one to this artistic, 
emotional nature, and how unhappy, 
how misunderstood! I don’t mean 
that I am unhappy all the time, of 
course, but I have Moods. And when 
I have them life seems so hollow, so 
empty. so terrible! At such times 
natures that do not understand me 
are apt to make mistakes, the way 
Sister Irmingarde did when she 
thought T had nervous dyspepsia and 
made me walk three miles every day, 
when all the time it was just Soul 
that was the matter with me. Still, I 
must admit the exercise helped me. It 
is so soothing, so restful, so calming 
to walk dear Nature’s breast. 
Maudie Joyce and Mabel Blossom al- 
ways know the minute an attack of 
artistic temperament begins in me. 
Then they go quietly and reverently, 
and I write a chapter and feel better. 


on 


So this time I am going to tell 
about Kittie James’s sister Josephine. 
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KITTIES SISTER JOSEPHINE 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Illustrated by Marjorie Flake 


In the very beginning I must explain 
that Josephine James used to be a 
pupil at St. Catherine’s herself, ages 
and ages ago, and finally she gradu- 
ated and left, and began to go into 
society and look around and decide 
what her life-work should be. That 
was long, long before our time—as 
much as ten years, I should think, and 
poor Josephine must be twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine years old now. But 
Kittie says she is just as nice as she 








Kittie James wanted to help 

her sister—and she did in 

the strangest way—but you 
must read the story! 








can be, and not a bit poky, and so 
active and interested in life you'd 
think she was young. Of course, I 
know such things can be, for my own 
sister Grace, Mrs. George Verbeck, is 
perfectly lovely, and the most popular 
woman in the society of our city. But 
Grace is married, and perhaps that 
makes a difference. It is said that 
love keeps the spirit young. How- 
ever, perhaps I’d better go on about 
Josephine and not dwell on that. Ex- 
perienced as we girls are, and drink- 
ing of life in deep draughts though 
we do, we still admit—Maudie, Mabel 
and I—that we do not yet know much 
about love. But one cannot know 
everything at fifteen, and, as Mabel 
Blossom always says, “there is yet 
time.” We all know just the kind 
of men they’re going to be, though. 
Mine will be a brave young officer, 
of course, for the general’s daughter 
should not marry out of the army, 
and he will die for his country, leav- 
ing me with a broken heart. Maudie 
Joyce says hers must be a man who 
will rule her with a rod of iron and 
break her will and win her respect, 
and then be gentle and loving and 
tender. And Mabel Blossom says 
she’s perfectly sure hers will be fat, 
and have a blond mustache and laugh 
a great deal. Once she said maybe 
none of us would ever get any; but 
the look Maudie Joyce and I turned 
upon her checked her thoughtless 
words. Life is bitter enough as it 
is without thinking of dreadful things 
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like that. I sometimes fear that un- 
derneath her girlish gaiety Mabel 
Blossom conceals a morbid nature. 
But I am forgetting Josephine James. 
This story will tell why, with all her 
advantages of wealth and education 
and beauty, she remained a maiden 
lady till she was twenty-eight; and 
she might have kept on, too, if Kittie 
had not taken matters in hand and 
settled them for her. 

Kittie says Josephine was always 
romantic and spent long hours of 
her young life in girlish reveries and 
dreams. Of course, that isn’t the way 
Kittie said it, but if I should tell this 
in her crude, unformed fashion, you 
wouldn’t read very far. What Kittie 
really said was that Josephine used 
“to moon around the grounds a lot 
and bawl, and even try to write 
poetry.” I understand Josephine’s 
nature, so I will go on in my own 
way, but you must remember that 
some of the credit belongs to Kittie 
and Mabel Blossom; and if Sister 
Irmingarde reads this chapter in 
class, they can stand up with me 
when the author is cailed for. 

Well, when Josephine James gradu- 
ated she got a lot of prizes and 
things, for she was a clever girl, and 
had not spent all her time writing 
poetry and thinking deep thoughts of 
life. She realized the priceless ad- 
vantages of a broad and thorough 
education and of association with the 
most cultivated minds. That sentence 
comes out of our prospectus. Then 
she went out a good deal, and was 
very popular and stopped writing 
poetry, and her dear parents began 
to feel happy and hopeful about her, 
and thought she weuld marry and 
have a nice family, which is, indeed, 
woman’s highest, noblest mission in 
life. But all the time, Josephine 
cherished an ideal. 

A great many young men came to 
see her, and Kittie liked one of them 
very much indeed—better than all 
the others. He was handsome, and 
he laughed and joked a good deal, 
and always brought Kittie big boxes 
of candy and called her his little 
sister. He said she was going to be 
that in the end, anyhow, and there 
was no use waiting to give her the 
title his heart dictated. He said it 
just that way. When he took Josephine 
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“Kittie was skating straight towards it.” 


out in his automobile he’d say, “Let’s 
take the kid, too,” and they would, 
and it did not take Kittie long to 
understand how things were between 
George Morgan—for that was his 
name—and her sister. 
grown-up people realize how intelli- 
gent are the minds of the young, and 
how keen and penetrating their youth- 
ful gaze! Clearly do I recall some 
things that happened at home, and 
it would startle papa and mamma 
to know I know them, but I will not 
reveal them here. Once I wou!d have 
done so, in the beginning of my art; 
but now I have learned to finish one 
chapter before I begin another. 
Little did Mr. Morgan and Jo- 
sephine know that every time she re- 
fused him Kittie’s young heart 
burned beneath its sense of wrong, 
for she did refuse him almost every 
time they went out together, and yet 
she kept right on going, you would 
think she wouldn’t, but women’s na- 
tures are indeed inscrutable. Some 
authors would stop here and tell what 
was in Josephine’s heart, but this is 
not that kind of literature. Kittie 
was only twelve then, and they used 
big words and talked in a queer way 
they thought she would not under- 
stand, but she did, every time, and 


Little do_ 


she never missed a single word they 
said. Of course, she wasn’t listening 
exactly, you see, because they knew 
she was there. That makes it diff- 
erent and quite proper. For if Kit- 
tie was more intelligent than her 
elders it was not the poor child’s 
fault. 

Things went on like that and got 
worse and worse, and they had been 
going on that way for five years. 
One day Kittie was playing tennis 
with George at the Country Club, 
and he had been very kind to her, 
and all of a sudden Kittie told him 
she knew all, and how sorry she was 
for him, and that if he would wait 
till she grew up she would marry 
him herself. The poor child was so 
young, you see, that she did not know 
how unmaidenly this was. And of 
course at St. Catherine’s, when they 
taught us’ how to enter and leave 
rooms and how to act in society and 
at the table, they didn’t think to tell 
us not to ask young men to marry 
us. I can add with confidence that 
Kittie James was the only girl who 
ever did. I asked the rest afterwards, 
and they were deeply shocked at the 
idea. 

Well, anyhow, Kittie did it, and 
she said George was just as nice as he 
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could be. He told her he had “never 


listened to a more alluring proposi- 
tion” (she remembered just the 
words he used), and that she was “a 
little trump”; and then he said he 
feared, alas! it was impossible, as 
even his strong manhood could not 
face the prospects of the long and 
dragging years that lay between. Be- 
sides, he said his heart was already 
given, and he guessed he’d better 
stick to Josephine, and would his 
little sister help him to get her. Kit- 
tie wiped her eyes, and said she 
would. She had been crying. It 
must, indeed, be a bitter experience 
to have one’s young heart spurned! 
But George took her into the club- 
house and gave her tea and lots of 
English muffins and jam, and, some- 
how, Kittie cheered up, for she 
couldn’t help feeling there were still 
some things in life that were nice. 
Of course, after that she wanted 
dreadfully to help George, but there 
didn’t seem to be much she could do. 
Besides, she had to go right back to 
school in September and being a 
studious child, I need hardly add 
that her entire mind was then given 
to her studies. When she went home 
for the Christmas holidays she took 
Mabel Blossom with her. Mabel was 
more than a year older, but Kittie 
looked up to her, as it is well the 
young should do to us older girls. 
Besides, Kittie had had her thir- 
teenth birthday in November, and 
she was letting down her skirts a little 
and beginning to think of putting up 
her hair. She said when she remem- 
bered asking George to wait till she 
grew up it made her blush, so you 
can see she was developing very fast. 
As I said before, she took Mabel 
Blossom home for Christmas, and 
Mr. and Mrs. James were lovely to 
her, and she had a beautiful time. 
But Josephine was the best of all. 
She was just fine. Mabel told me 
with her own lips that if she hadn’t 
seen Josephine James’s name on the 
catalogue as a graduate in "93 she 
never would have believed she was 
so old. Josephine took the two girls 
to matinees and gave a little tea for 
them, and George Morgan was as 
nice as he could be. He was always 
bringing them candy and violets, ex- 
actly as if they were young ladies, 
and he treated them both with the 
greatest respect and stopped calling 
them kids when he found they didn’t 
like it. Mabel got as fond of him as 
Kittie was, and they were both wild 
to help him to get Josephine to mar- 
ty him; but she wouldn’t, though 
Kittie finally talked.to her long and 
seriously. I asked Kittie what Jo- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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A leanto is a cozy spot—This one was made by the Girl Scouts of Colorado Springs 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

This is just to let you know of our 
scout activities in New Orleans. Our 
troop is only six months old. We 
have some splendid troops here and 
we are all working together so as to 
make every girl in New Orleans a 
scout. This is a very large ambition 
but we have already learned as Scouts 
to aim at something high. 

Almost every holiday groups of 
girls, clad in the Girl Scout Regalia, 
sally forth for a day of hiking and 
fun. 

A large rummage sale was held 
and the profits amounted to a little 
over $400. Quite a large amount! 

As I have just been appointed 
Scribe this won’t be the only letter 
received by you from Troop 6 of 
New Orleans. 

M. T., Scribe Troop 6. 





BOSTON, MASS. 

Girls of different troops last year 
dressed dolls for the Children’s Hos- 
pital. Sang carols at the Old Ladies’ 
Home and the Children’s Hospital. 
One troop gave a Christmas dinner 
to a mother with four or five chil- 
dren, with toys and mittens for the 
children. 

Christmas plans for 1921 are not 
perfected as yet. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

All the Girl Scout Troops are 
planning some form of community 
work for the Christmas season. One 
of the troops is to dress dolls for the 
children in Rest Haven, a tuberculosis 
hospital. Parties and picnics for the 
children of the Children’s Home and 
the Boys and Girls Aid will also be 
popular during that time. 

However, as so much more is usu- 


ally done for the little people of these 
institutions during the Holidays than 
at any other time, the troops are en- 
deavoring to spread their work over 
the whole year. The picture enclosed 
was taken at a picnic in Balboa Park 
last week. It shows a troop of scouts 
“mothers for a day” with 20 smail 
children from the Boys and Girls Aid. 
We would be very pleased to have 
you use the picture in your Christmas 


issue. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

My girls of Troop 97, Philadel- 
phia, have entertained some little 
Italian girls for the past two years 
and are expecting to do the same 
this year. We ask for the poorest 
children and usually get them. This 
kind of Christmas activity gives the 
little children an idea of what Christ- 
mas really is and also gives the girls 
an opportunity to see how well 
blessed they are in their own homes. 








Why not try to win your Pioneer 
Badge in the following manner? 

Four Colorado Springs Scouts 
were talking about Christmas trees. 
It was the week after Christmas, and 
in many yards trees were appearing, 
which had so recently been gayly 
decorated, but which were now 
thrown out to be burned. It seemed 
too bad that there was no more use 
for these beautiful evergreens, when 
suddenly one of the Scouts had an 
idea: “Why not collect these trees, 
and use them to build our shack, for 
our Pioneer Merit Badge test?” she 
asked and the other girls were de- 
lighted with the plan. They had all 
been wanting to take this test, but it 
was no easy matter to find the ma- 
terials in the mountains, because of 
forestry regulations. So, in one of 
the girls automobiles, they went up 
and down the streets, stopping every 
place they saw any discarded Christ- 
mas trees, and asking if they might 
use them, and generally the owners 
were very glad to get rid of them. It 
was an amazing sight to see the auto- 
mobile coming toward you, or rather 
a veritable forest of trees coming 
toward you, for soon the automobile 
was completely hidden under the 
mass of spruce and pine trees. They 
then proceeded to one of the Scouts 
back yards, where they planted some 
of the larger trees firmly in the 
ground, as supports, and chopped off 
some of the branches and went to 
work. The result was a splendid and 
substantial shelter, which stood brave- 
ly under a very heavy snow which 
fell soon after the girls had finished 
their building. 





Girl Scout mothers of San Diego, Calif. 
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—AND SCOUTING NEWS FROM ABROAD 








The letter on this page was re- 
ceived by Lillie Siegler who loaned it 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL so that all 
Scouts might read it. 

My dear Curley: 

As you started your last letter with 
3 Wells perhaps I ought to start with 
3 buckets so that we can work to- 
gether. Here goes Bucket, Bucket, 
Bucket! I have got rather a lot of 
news for you this time so perhaps 
you will forgive me for not answer- 
ing as I might have done. 

It really was rather sweet of you 
remembering me when on your trip 
up the Hudson. I have stuck all the 
pictures into a little book and find 
them most interesting. 

I am afraid that I have been fright- 
fully negligent, but I haven’t found 
a guide to correspond ‘with your 
friends yet I must ask and let you 
know her name and address. Last 
Tuesday our Company gave a con- 
cert in aid of company funds. It 
was the first attempt but it proved 
quite a success. I took rather a 
prominent part. We gave a sketch, 
entitled a “Guide’s Good Turn!” I 
was the lazy wife and Ivy D. was 
my husband. Captain and I were 
also in a dialogue called a “Back- 
ward Child.” Captain was my gov- 
erness and I was the child, aged 
twelve. It really was fun. I did 
several other things and so I earned 
my “entertainers” badge. 

Last night, District Director Nel- 
son from New York (I dare say you 
know her) came to our Parade. She 
told us all about the Girl Scouts of 
America and showed us photographs 
of camp and then she taught us some 
of your songs. 

She has gone to the Swanwick Con- 
ference today. It is a big conference 
which is held twice a year and Guid- 
es from all over attend. Our cap- 
tain has gone too, and she has left 
me in charge of the company till she 
comes back, because the Lieutenant 
is away in Italy. I am to act as 
Captain and Ivy is Lieutenant and 
four more Guides are Leaders with 
the rest divided into their Patrols. 
Just fancy, being Captain at the age 
of seventeen. 

I am so glad you have been pro- 
moted to Leader. I am sure you will 
get on although it isn’t smiles when 
you are a leader. In my case, I 
find it isn’t. 

I have two brothers and two sisters. 
One brother and sister are married 
and the others are at home. I am 
the “baby” of the family. My mar- 
ried brother has three darling little 
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boys but my sister who was only 
married last August hasn’t any chil- 
dren. By the way, you asked me 
when my birthday came. It is on 
August 25th. 

I really think that I shall have 
to speak to you severely if you pass 
such rude remarks about my beauty 
(?) You see, I don’t think that it 
is at all fair because you don’t wear 
glasses and you haven’t got a scar 
down the middle of your nose and— 
but perhaps I had better not say 
any more. I think I am a trifle jeal- 
ous. (Don’t take all that as serious, 
will you?) 

I think this letter is a little bit seri- 
ous so I will try on a lighter vein 
now although I am afraid I haven’t 
such a sense of humor as you have. 
Well! do you know what they do in 
Ireland when it rains. They just let 
it. Try this on your friends. Ask 
them what keeps bricks together. Ten 
to one they will answer “mortar.” 
Well, that’s where they’re wrong be- 
cause mortar holds them apart. 

Have you ever been to a Sunday 
School Treat? Awful things aren’t 
they? Well! a little girl was at one 
of these and she was very anxious 
to enter for one of the races. She 
wasn’t a very good runner, so, badly 
as she wanted to win a prize, she held 
back at last her teacher came to her 
and she said: “Now, Mary, wouldn’t 
you like to go in for the three-legged 
race,” at which, Mary turned a very 
tear stained face up to her and said, 
“Please Ma’am I can’t, I’ve only got 
two legs.” 


Since I last wrote you, our Com- 
pany has been doing great things. 

First of all, we invested a new 
Patrol Leader (Marjorie Stinch- 
combe) and enrolled a new patrol of 
Guides. The company now numbers 
24. I guess you think this very small, 
but when you think that we struggled 
along for two weeks without a Cap- 
tain and only three members you will 
agree with me that we ought to be 
proud of ourselves. 

Then we had the Division Rally 
when we competed for the Company 
shield and there again we scored for 
we came out top of the list along 
with three other companies. There 
will be more competitions soon so 
we are all working our hardest to 
come out top of all and secure the 
shield for a year. 

Oh! what fun we’ve had on Satur- 
day afternoon. We have a Camping 
ground at “Fairfield” (Captain’s 
House) and most every week we have 
gone up there to learn Camp cooking. 
It has been jolly fun! 

Each Friday evening we attend a 
P. L.’s training class when we learn 
ambulance and First Class work. 

Each Wednesday evening we have 
an army signaller to teach us sig- 
nalling, and he does put us through 
our drills. I am hoping to get my 
signallers badge before very long but 
I need a good deal of practice yet. 

I hope this letter reaches you in 
time for your birthday. 

With heaps of love 

Yours with a Salute, 
MARJORIE. 
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MOTHER GOOSE 
CHARADES 


Almost everyone of the Girl Scouts 
have played charades sometime or 
other—but we believe that at Christ- 
mas time they may find the following 
suggestions valuable. 





[. the very first place it is quite 
necessary to have a supply of old 
clothes, costumes which have already 
been worn, plenty of pins, a cane or 
two, a stool, a toy spider or one 
made with a potato, toothpicks and 
paper legs, a battered pail, a clothes- 
basket and clothes-line, an old board 
or ironing board, a toy lamb and an 
umbrella. 

Double parlors are just the thing 
for this party, one being used for 
the audience and the other for the 
stage. A dressing-room can _ be 
screened off from it, or an adjoining 
room can be used, as preferred. The 
folding doors can be closed and then 
opened when the charade has heen 
prepared. 

Sides with leaders selected from 
the older girls should be chosen. 


Little Miss Muffet 


One of the best charades is “Little 
Miss Muffet.” A stool or hassock is 
placed in the middle of the floor and 
some little girl is chosen as Miss 
Muffet. A dusting cap with a frill 
round the face and a little apron will 
give her a quaint old-fashioned look. 
She is given a large bow! and spoon 
and is seated on a hassock in front of 
the folding doors direct!y under the 
chandelier, if there is one. In the 
meantime, one of the boys or girls 
has been fixing up the spider. 

The spider can be bought in one of 
the Japanese stores, or can be made 
from a potato. Take a small potato 


and put toothpicks or matches into 
it, three on a side and inclining 
slightly upward. Cut eight-inch strips 
of paper one-half inch wide and fold 
back and forth the entire length of 
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the paper, each fold about a half an 
inch or less apart. These are pinned 
over the toothpicks, so that it lvoks 
as though they were legs coming to 
the end of the toothpicks and then 
extending downward. This makes a 
very realistic spider. 

A long piece of black linen or 
other strong thread is fastened around 
the middle of the spider’s body and 
passed over one of the arms of the 
chandelier and out through the door 
where some small boy waits to let 
him slide gracefully down to sit be- 
side poor little Miss Muffet. who 
screams and runs away. 

Hark, Hark, the Dogs Do Bark, 

The Beggars are Coming to Town. 

Some of the children play they are 
the dogs, while others dress up in 
rags—some walk on _ improvised 
crutches, others with canes, some 
have patches over their eyes and some 
are entirely blind. All the group can 
take part in this—and they look very 
disreputable indeed as they cross the 
stage with the “dogs” barking at their 
heels. 

Jack and Jill 

These little characters are easily 
acted by a boy and girl carrying a 
battered pail between them. 

Seesaw Margery Daw 

An ironing board over a stool 
makes an_ excellent seesaw—with 
Margery on one end and a little girl 
on the other. 

Needles and Pins 

This can be made very amusing 
with the largest or smallest boy walk- 
ing solemnly up and down carrying 
a baby doll in his arms. 


Short Charades 


“One, Two, Buckle my Shoe” is 
shown by a small lassie trying to 
fasten her shoe. “Doctor Foster went 
to Gloucester All in a Shower of 
Rain” is personated by a small boy 
carrying a very large umbrella held 
high over his head. The tinest girl can 
sit in the middle of the room and 
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clap her hands for “Pat-a-Cake, Pat- 
a-Cake.” Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star,” is merely a gold or silver star 
suspended from the chandelier. 

“Old King Cole” can be rigged up 
in royal attire, seated on his throne 
with a group of small boys handing 
him his pipe and his bowl and the 


fiddlers three pretending to play the 
fiddle. 


Many other Mother Goose rhymes 
adapt themselves delightfully to 
charades, as will be seen when you 
commence to work them out. 


A Girl Scout troop who are fam- 
iliar with Robert Louis Stevenson or 
Eugene Field will find it equally in- 
teresting to work out some of their 
verses in charades. 

A variation of this party may be 
made by making it a “Shadow Cha- 
rade Party”; that is, having a sheet 
stretched tightly across the folding 
doors or a frame and the charades 
acted out so that the shadows of the 
actors are thrown on the screen. 
This takes a little more ingenuity but 
is sure to appeal to Girl Scouts. 

“There was an Old Woman Tossed 
Up in a Basket” may be acted with 
great success as a shadow charade. 
First place a kitchen-table behind the 
screen, throwing sheets over either 
side of it so that the legs of the table 
do not show. To the table edge and 
a little one side pin a half-moon; it 
is inclined a little upward and the 
small boy should succeed in cutting 
a semblance of a face in the crescent. 
A large clothes-basket is placed on 
the table and a small girl with a tall, 
pointed hat and a broom seats her- 
self in it. In the shadow effect the 
little old woman seems actually sail- 
ing higher than the moon who looks 
up at her in a very inquiring, quiz- 
zical manner. 

The secret in throwing the shadows 
is to have the effects very sharp and 
always to remember that side views 
are generally better than full views. 











(Continued from page 13) 
sephine said when she did that, and 
she confessed: that Josephine had 
laughed so that she couldn’t say any- 
thing. That hurt the sensitive child, 
of course, but grown-ups are all too 
frequently thoughtless of such things. 
Had Josephine listened to Kittie’s 
words on that occasion, it would 
have saved Kittie a lot of trouble. 


Now I am getting to the exciting 
part of the chapter. I am always so 
glad when I get to that. I asked 
Sister Irmingarde why one couldn't 
just make the whole thing out of the 
exciting part, and she took a good 
deal of time to explain why, but she 
did not convince me; for besides hav- 
ing the artistic temperament I am 
strangely logical for one so young. 
Some day I will write a chapter that 
is all climax from beginning to end. 
That will show her! But at present 
I must go on with this according to 
the severe and cramping rules which 
she and literature have laid down. 


ne night Mrs. James gave a large 

party for Josephine, and of course 
Mabel and Kittie being thirteen and 
fourteen, had to go to bed. It is 
such things as this that embitter the 
lives of school-girls. But they were 
allowed to go down and see all the 
lights and flowers and decorations 
before people began to come, and 
they went into the conservatory be- 
cause that was fixed up with little 
nooks and things. They got away in 
and off in a kind of wing of it, and 
they talked and pretended they were 
debuntantes at the ball, so they 
stayed longer than they knew. Then 
they heard voices, and they looked 
and saw Josephine and Mr. Morgan 
sitting by the fountain. Before they 
could move to say they were there, 
they heard him say this—Kittie re- 
membered just what it was: 

“T have spent six years following 
you, and you've treated me as if I 
were a dog at the end of a string. 
This thing must end. I must have 
you, or I must learn to live without 
you, and I must know now which it 
is to be. Josephine, you must give 
me my final answer tonight.” 

Wasn’t it embarrassing for Kittie 
and Mabel? They did not want to 
listen, but some instinct told them 
that Josephine and George might not 
be glad to see them then, so they 
crept behind a lot of tall palms and 
Mabel put her fingers in her ears so 
she couldn’t hear. Kittie didn’t. She 
explained to me afterwards that she 
thought it being her sister made 
things kind of different. It was all 
in the family anyhow. So Kittie 
heard Josephine tell Mr. Morgan that 
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the reason she did not marry him was 
because he was an idler and without 
ambition or a purpose in life. And 
she said that she must respect the 
man she married as well as love 
him. Then George jumped up 
quickly, and asked ‘if she loved him, 
and she cried and said she did, but 
that she would never, never marry 
him until he did something to win 
her admiration and prove he was a 
man. You can imagine how exciting 
it was for Kittie to see with her own 
innocent eyes how grown-up people 
manage such things. She said she 
was so afraid she’d miss something 
that she opened them so wide they 
hurt her afterwards. But she didn’t 
miss anything. She saw him kiss Jo- 
sephine, too, and then Josephine got 
up, and he argued and argued and 
tried to make her change her mind, 
and she wouldn’t and finally they 
left the conservatory. After that 
Kittie and Mabel crept out and 
rushed up-stairs; it was time, for 
people were beginning to come. 


The next morning Kittie turned to 
Mabel with a look on her face which 
Mabel had never seen before. It was 
grim and determined. She said she 
had a plan and wanted Mabel to help 
her, and not ask any questions, but get 
her skates and come out. Mabel did, 
and they went straight to George Mor- 
gan’s house, which was only a few 
blocks away. He was very rich and 
had a beautiful house. An English 
butler came to the door. Mabel said 
she was so frightened her teeth chat- 
tered but he smiled when he saw 
Kittie, and said, yes, Mr. Morgan was 
home and at breakfast, and invited 
them in. When George came in he 
had a smoking-jacket on, and looked 
very pale and sad and romantic, 
Mabel thought, but he smiled, too 
when he saw them, and shook hands 
and asked if they had breakfasted. 
Kittie said yes, but they had come 
to ask him to take them skating, and 
they were already and had brought 
their skates. His face fell, as real 
writers say and he hesitated a little, 
but at last he said he’d go, and he 
excused himself, just as if they had 
been grown up, and went off to get 
ready. 

hen they were left alone a terrible 

doubt assailed Mabel, and she 
asked Kittie if she was going to ask 
George again to marry her. Kittie 
blushed and said she was not, of 
course, and that she knew better now. 
For it is indeed true that the human 
heart is not so easily turned from its 
dear object. We girls know that, 
even if we don’t know much. We 
know that if once one truly loves it 
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lasts forever and ever and ever, and 
then one dies and is buried with 
things the loved one wore. 


Kittie said she had a plan to help 

George, and all Mabel had to do 
was to watch and keep on breathing. 
Mabel felt better then, and said she 
could do that. George came back 
all ready, and they started off. Kittie 
acted rather dark and mysterious, but 
Mabel conversed with George in the 
easy and pleasant fashion young men 
love. She told him all about school 
and how bad she was in algebra; and 
he said he had been a duffer at it 
too, but that he had learned to shun 
it while there was yet time. And he 
advised her very earnestly to have 
nothing to do with it. Mabel didn’t, 
either, after she came back to St. 
Catherine’s; and when Sister Irmin- 
garde reproached her, Mabel said she 
was leaning on the judgment of a 
strong man, as woman should do. 
But Sister Irmingarde made her go 
on with the algebra just the same. 


By-and-by they came to the river, 
and it was so early not many people 
were skating there. When George 
had fastened on their skates—he did 
it in the nicest way, exactly as if they 
were grown up—kKittie looked more 
mysterious than ever, and she started 
off as fast as she could skate towards 
a little inlet where there was no one 
at all. George and Mabel followed 
her. George said he didn’t know 
whether the ice was smooth in there, 
but Kittie kept right on, and George 
did not say any more. I guess he 
did not care much where he went. I 
suppose it does disappoint a man 
when he wants to marry a woman 
and she won't. Now that I am be- 
ginning to study deeply this question 
of love, many things are clear to me. 

Kittie kept far ahead, and all of a 
sudden Mabel saw that a little distance 
farther on there was a big, black 
hole in the ice, and Kittie was skat- 
ing straight towards it. Mabel tried 
to scream, but she says the scream 
froze on her pallid lips. Then George 
saw the hole, too, and rushed to- 
wards Kittie, and quicker than I can 
write it Kittie went in that hole and 
down. 

Mabel says George was there al- 
most as soon, calling:to Mabel to 
keep back out of the danger. Usually 
when people have to rescue others, 
especially in stories, they call to some 
one to bring a board, and some one 
does, and it is easy. But very often 
in real life there isn’t any board, or 
any one to bring it, and this was, in- 
deed, the desperate situation that con- 
fronted my hero. There was nothing 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A BROWNIE’S DREAM 


CHARACTERS 

Brownie, Little Boy Blue, Little 
Miss Muffet, Little Red Riding Hood, 
Jack and Jill, Two Little Girls, 
Mother Goose, Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe and Eight Children, 
Jack Horner, Bo-Peep, Baby, Mother 
Hubbard, Mary, Mary Quite Contrary. 


Scene—meadow—haystack at one 
side; another at center back. 
Enter Brownie wheeling baby and 
carrying large Mother Goose book. 
Brownie: There Molly, I don’t 
believe we'll go any further. Here’s 
a nice big haystack, and I'll sit right 
here to read to you. (Adjusts baby 
carriage, pats baby, sits down and 
reads. ) 
“When I was a young man I lived 
by myself 
And all the bread and cheese I got, 
I put upon the shelf, 
But the rats and the mice, they led 
me such a life, 
I was forced to go to London 
to ”° 
(Entey two little girls with dolls.) 
Girls—Hello, Sally 
Brownie: Hello 
lst Girl: We're going over to the 
spring to play house. Don’t you wish 
you could come! 











Brownie: No, I’m afraid not, 
thank you. You see I’m taking care 
of the baby. 

2nd Girl: You’re always taking 


care of that old baby! I’m glad I 
don’t have to take care of ours. My 
mamma won’t let me anyhow. 

Brownie: I s’pose prob’ly because 
you don’t know how. You ought to 
be a Brownie and then you'd learn 
fast enough—and a lot of other 
things, too 

2nd Girl: Oh, pooh! aren’t you 
coxceited! Come on, Gladys, let’s 
go (Exeunt). 

Brownie: Well, anyway, I’m glad 
I’m a Brownie! I know how to keep 
house, ’stead of just playing it, and I 
can take care of babies ’stead of 
dolls! Dear me! Molly is fast 
asleep! Now I wish I had brought 
the “Robinhood” book, but I didn’t 
think Molly would understand that! 

(Brownie yawns, turns page of 
book, yawns again, and falls asleep. 
Stage is darkened. Voice outside 
calls “Little Boy Blue”—-Stage is 
lightened showing Brownie and baby 
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as before. Little Boy Blue asleep 
against haystack at side of stage. 
Enter Mother Goose and Mother Hub- 
bard. Brownie wakes.) 

Mother Goose: Little Boy Blue, 
come, blow your horn! 

The sheep are in the meadow, the 
cows in the corn. 

Where’s the little boy that looks 
after the sheep? 

Mother Hubbard: (points) Under 
the haystack, fast asleep! 

Will you wake him? 


M. G.: No, not I! 


M. H.: If you wake him he will 
cry! 
M. G.: You tend the cows and Ill 


tend the sheep, and we'll leave Little 
Boy Blue fast asleep! 

Bro.: (jumps up and laughs) Oho! 
You’re doing your good turn, aren’t 
you? 

M.G.: My stars and garters! Who 
might you be? And what in the 
name of Peter’s pumpkins is a good 
turn? 

Bro.: I’m a brownie, and every 
good brownie must do a good turn 
each day. I’m doing mine taking 
care of Molly. 

M.H.: Well, well well! a brownie, 
heh? That’s something like a fairy, 
ain’t it? 

Bro.: Oh no! no! no! Not that 
kind of a brownie! The kind of 
brownie that I am is something like 
a Girl Scout, only smaller. 

M. G.: Oh yes! yes! of course! I 
know what the Girl Scouts are! I’ve 
often told the Old Woman who lives 
in the Shoe that if she’d only make 
Scouts out of her children she'd 
never have any more trouble with 
them. Oh dear—here comes Little 
Miss Muffet! Seems to me she’s al- 
ways hanging around Boy Blue! 
(Enter Miss Muffet with bowl and 
spoon.) Now Little Miss Muffet, 


don’t you wake up Boy Blue! I know 
very well you had him up late at 
that party at Jack’s house, and he’s 
all tired out. 

Muffet: No, Ma’am, I won’t wake 
him up. I only want to sit here and 
eat my curds and cream. (Sits on 
grass. ) 

M. G.: All right, but do be care- 
ful! Well come on, Mother Hub- 
bard, we must look after those sheep! 
(Exeunt. ) 

Bro.: (walks up to Muf.) I know 
just what’s going to happen next, but 
you mustn’t be scared, because it 
isn’t going to hurt you at all. 

Muf.: But how do you know 
what’s going to happen? 

Bro.: Because I’ve read about it. 

Muf.: But how could you read 
about it if it hasn’t happened yet? 

Bro.: (doubtfully) I don’t know. 
that is funny, isn’t it? But I really 
do know it! A spider is going to 
come and 

Muf.: (screams and jumps up) 
Oh no! not a horrid spider. 

Bro.: But you musn’t be scared of 
a spider. Look, there he is now! 

Muf.: (screams and drops bowl. 
Runs to Boy Blue.) Oh! Oh! Boy 
Blue! Boy Blue! 


B. Blue: What’s the matter, Muff? 





Muf.: Oh what a horrid wiggly 
spider! 
B. Blue: Well, if that isn’t just 


like a girl! I never yet saw a girl 
who wasn’t afraid of a poor little 
spider. 

Bro.: (on knees looking at 
sround) Well, can you see one now! 
Look, he has a web here right on top 
of the grass! 

(B. Blue examines web. Muf.— 
shudders and turns away. Loud 
voices sound without. Eight children 
enter, quarreling. Two smallest fall 
down and cry. Two older ones pick 




















them up and spank them. All are 
dirty and ragged. Stockings falling 
down, etc.) 

Ist Child—Well, I won’t get any 
wood, so there! 

Others—Neither will we! 

lst Child—Somebody’s got to do 
it, or we won't have any fire. 

2nd—And then we can’t have our 
broth. 

3rd—Aw, you always think you 
can get out of all the work! 

4th—Well you don’t never do noth- 


ing either! 
3rd—I do! ‘ 
4th—You do not! 
3rd—I do! (slaps 4th) 


4th—You do not! (3rd and 4th 
start fighting. Others take sides until 
scene resembles a foot bali match. 
Brownie starts toward them but stops 
as she sees old woman approaching. 
Old woman wrings hands and runs 
up and down stage and around chil- 
dren.” 


Old Woman—Oh dear, dear, dear, 


dear! What are we coming to! 
_ What are we coming to! Stop chil- 
dren! Stop, I say! Oh dear, dear, 
dear! They don’t even hear me! 


Oh me, oh my! What shall I do! 
Children! (take children one by one, 
spanks them, and sends them off cry- 
ing). Go, straight to bed, you 
naughty, naughty children! I’m not 
even going to give you any broth this 
time! (Last child departs.) 

Bro.—Oh, you ought to give them 
broth! The book says so. 

Old Woman—Hey diddle diddle! 
And who are you? 

Bro.—I’m a brownie—that’s some- 
thing like a Girl Scout, only younger. 
(Little Red Riding Hood enters with 
basket. Greets B. Blue and Muf. and 
passes off other side.) 

Old Woman—Hickerty, pickerty! 
A Girl Scout you say! (Puts finger 
to forehead and appears to think.) 
Now what is it I have heard about 
Girl Scouts! Ah, I have it! Mother 
Goose told me if I would let my 
children be Girl Scouts they would 
never give me any more trouble. Are 
Brownies just as good? 

Brownie—Oh, yes, ma’am, and 
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most of your children seem to be un- 
der scout age anyhow. 

Old Woman—Well, I don’t know, I 
never keep track of their ages, or 
their names either, for that matter. 
Dear me! I have so many children 
I simply don’t know what to do! 

Brownie—I’d be very glad to train 
them for you, Mrs.—Mrs.—I don’t 
seem to remember what your name is! 

Old Woman—How could you re- 
member when you‘ve never seen me 
before! 

Brownie—But I have—in a book! 
And you look just like your picture! 
(Sound of quarrelling in distance. 
Old woman runs off stage lamenting 
and wringing hands.) 

Brownie — Now I don’t know 
whether she wanted me to help her 
or not, but I think I shall, anyway. 

B. Blue—Oh, she’s always like 


that! She never knows what she 
wants to do! (Enter Jack Horner 
eating a large plum.) Hello, Jack 
Horner! 

Jack H.—Hello! 

B. Blue—Where’d you get the 


plum? - 

J. H—Guess! 

Brownie—I know! In a Christmas 
pie! But how did you happen 


to have a Christmas pie at this time 
of the year? 

J. H—Pooh! what makes you think 
it has to be Christmas before you can 
have a Christmas Pie? 

Brownie—Well, where I live we 
never have them at any other time! 

J. H—tThat’s funny! We have 
one every week and a Thanksgiving 
Turkey every other Sunday. (Enter 
Mary, Quite Contrary, with watering 
can. Jack greets her eagerly. 
Brownie talks with Muff. and B. 
Blue. ) 

J. H—RMary, Mary, Quite Contra- 
ry, How does your garden grow? 

Mary—With silver bells and cockle 
shells and pretty maids all in a row. 

J. H.—They can’t be any prettier 
than you are, Mary. 

Mary—Humph! 
to talk like that! 
you don’t mean it. 

J. H—Oh Mary, Ido! You know 
how much I like to be with you! 

Mary—I don’t believe you at all! 
And anyway, there’s one thing cer- 
tain! I don’t like to be with you! 
And now you'd bet- 
ter get out of my 
way so I can 

(Enter Jack and 
Jill precipitately: 


You don’t need 
I know very well 





Jack crying, Jill 
empty pail.) 
Jack—Oh, my 


head! my head! (All 


1% 
All—Oh, dear dear, what shall we- 
do! 
Jack—It’s broke, it’s broke! 


Jill—Somebody get a needle and 
thread! 


Muff.—No, get some glue! We'll 
stick it together! 

B. Blue—Get some string! 

Brownie—Oh pshaw! Now, stop 


your crying, Jack and all you others 
fall back out of the way! (All fall 
back.) Why it’s nothing but a little- 
scratch. Isn’t that queer! The book 
says you broke your crown! That 
shows that people who write books 
don’t know everything doesn’t it? 

Jack—Are you going to glue it? 
Oh, please, glue it. It would hurt so. 
much to sew it! 

Brownie—Of course I’m not going 
to glue it—or sew it either! Jill 
hand me the First Aid kit in the baby 
carriage. I always take it with me. 

Jill—(picks up rattle) Is this it? 

Brownie—No, No! of course not! 
It’s a small brown package—yes, 
that’s it! (Jill takes it to her.) All 
watch interestedly while Bro. applies 
Iodine. 


Jack—Oo-oo0-00-oh! It hurts! It 


hurts! 

Brownie—Only for a minute! I’m 
not going to put on a bandage—it’s 
such a little cut! (Hands kit to Jill 
who puts it in place.) I think I'll 
go down to the shoe now. Good-by. 

All—Good-by! (Brownie exit.) 

Mary—Humph! Id like to know 
why she comes here, showing off so 
much! 

Muf.—She’s a brownie, Mary, and’ 
she knows everything! And she isn’t 
even afraid of a spider. 

Mary—Neither am I! 

J. H—Oh, Mary I knew you 
weren't! 

Mary—Keep still, Jack, and don’t 
be bothering me! (Enter Mother 
Goose hurriedly.) 

M. Goose—Have any of you chil- 
dren seen Little Red Riding Hood? 

B. Blue—Yes, ma’am she went off’ 
towards her grandmother’s house. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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CAMP 
The Rhode Island State Camp is 


situated on the northwestern shore of 
Larkins Pond and is an ideal place, 
admirably suited for the purpose. 
On August 25th the annual Field 
Day was held, and 197 Merit Badges 
were awarded. The Scouts were very 
fortunate in having Commodore Wil- 
bert E. Longfellow, Field Represen- 
tative of the American Red Cross Life 
Saving Corps who instructed in Life 
Saving, and at the end of the season 
10 Senior Life Saving Badges were 
awarded and 5 Junior Life Saving 
Badges. Governor San Souci of 
Rhode Island, was guest of honor at 
the Camp on Field Day, and in his 
address to the Scouts said: “You 
Are Doing Everything the Boys Do 
and You are Doing it Better.” 


CHRISTMAS WORK 

Scout Spirit and Christmas Cheer 
will go hand in hand into many 
homes this year as vacation days will 
give opportunity for every scout to 
be a Santa Claus. Perhaps it will be 
a basket of fruit for a shut-in, a few 
flowers for the invalid, provisions for 
the family in need, a pair of warm 
mittens for the head of the family, a 
baby doll to top the stockings hung 
by the fireside, a jar of jam, or a 
shawl for the kind old lady up the 
road. Many and varied will be the 
acts of kindness, which the scouts 
have planned for their communities, 
and a number of the troops have ar- 
ranged to sing carols in the hospitals. 
The local councils are always ready 
with advice and suggestions for spe- 
cial activities of the troops. 


TROOP GIVES ENTERTAIN- 
MENT 

One of the features of an entertain- 
ment given by Holly Troop 11 of 
Providence under the leadership of 
Captain Ella N. Rhoades and Lieut. 
Jennie Newton was the 10 Scout Laws 
acted out in Shadow Pictures. 

The first law “A Girl Scout’s Honor 
is to be Trusted” showed a Scout tak- 
ing care of a baby and two other 
girls came in and asked her to go out 
and play basket-ball, but the Scout 
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shook her head and pointed to the 
baby. 

The second law “A Girl Scout is 
Loyal” showed several girls teasing 
a little child, and Scout comes in and 
comforts little child who had started 
to cry. 

The third law “Girl Scout’s Duty 
is to be Useful and to Help Others” 
showed two Scouts sitting on floor, 
one knitting and other sewing, when 
another Scout comes in with sore 
hand and the older Scout immedi- 
ately bandages it for her. 

The fourth law “A Girl Scout is a 
Friend to All and a Sister to Every 
Other Girl Scout.” The first part of 
this law was shown by Scouts taking 
care of baby and Scouts presenting 
basket of flowers to elderly lady. 
“Sister to every other Girl Scout.” 
Three Scouts stood with arms around 
each other. 

The fifth law “A Girl Scout is 
Courteous.” Scouts were talking 
when elderly lady entered, and Scouts 
rose to give her a seat. The lady 
then took out her sewing, and the 
Scouts threaded her needle for her. 

The sixth law “A Girl Scout is a 
Friend to Animals.” A Scout sat on 


the floor with animals all around 


her. 

The seventh law “A Girl Scout 
Obeys Orders.” Two Scouts were 
playing games when Mother came in 
and sent one girl to the store and to 
the other one she gave potatoes to 
peal. The Scouts left their game to 
obey the orders of Mother. 

The eighth law “A Girl Scout is 
Cheerful” showed a Scout sweeping 
and two more washing pots and pans, 
singing all the while. 

The ninth law, “A Girl Scout is 
Thrifty.” One Scout was darning 
stockings and another was dropping 
pennies in a bank. 

The tenth law “A Girl Scout is 
Clean in Thought, Word and Deed” 
was in the form of a tableau. Purity 
was dressed in white. Thoughts, in 
Rose (Representing rosy thoughts) 
Words, in silver gray (representing 











Jolly Girls Together— 





silver words) and Deeds, in gold 
color (representing golden deeds). 

Purity, Thoughts, Words and 
Deeds stood on pedestals and a Scout 
in uniform with out-stretched hands 
kneeled in front of them. The rest 
of the Scouts sang the following 
song: 

Clean hearts are the gardens. 

Clean thoughts are the roots 

Clean words are the sunshine 


And Clean deeds are the fruits. 


A SCOUT CIRCUS 


The Riverside Troop of Girl Scouts 
under the direction of Captain Jessie 
Lowry visited Wallum Lake Sana- 
torium and repeated the Circus which 
they had given the previous week at 
the Masonic Temple in Riverside. 

The Circus was given in front of 
the hospital, where all who could not 
get out could see it from the win- 
dows. The rest of the patients were 
seated in front of the building and 
the stage was a beautiful stretch of 
green, semi-circle, with a_ back- 
ground of rows of old-fashioned 
flowers, garden paths, sundial, and 
rose trellises. 

The Scouts were enthused with the 
surroundings, the interest of our au- 
dience, and have never done as well 
in anything they have undertaken. 

From the start with the big parade 
of all the beauties and freaks, we 
seemed to be assured of success. 

The animals had plenty of spirit, 
the bear and tiger being particularly 
playful and kept their keepers busy, 
as they insisted on playing with the 
children who were simply overjoyed 
with their antics. 

The Clowns, needless to say, made 
a tremendous hit with both young 
and old, the Carpentier-Dempsey 
fight staged by them, ending in gales 
of laughter from every corner. 

The Dancers, portraying the sea- 
sons, the sailor boy, Highland lassie 
and Russian dancer, were fanciful 
and pleasing in their dainty costumes, 
anl impersonations. 

The Indian Group in _ their 
blankets, feathers, warpaint, toma- 
hawks and all depicted the symbolic 
dances of our Red-Skin brothers, 
ending with a real war dance. 

The Athletes, last but by no means 
least, gave a startling exhibition of 
their ability as daring acrobats. 

Our performance ended with songs 
and cheers for our friends, after 
which we roamed over the grounds 
and assembled as guests of the Nurses 
for a delightful supper. 


Jessie Lowry, Captain. 
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Christingles 


Pierce a hole in an orange—put 
in a quill about three or four inches 
long. Place a second quill inside 
this. Then split each quill into sev- 
eral slips, each one loaded on the tip 
with a raisin. The raisins are heavy 
enough to bend down the little 
boughs, making two circles of pen- 
dants. A red candle is placed in the 
upper quill and lighted on Christmas 


eve. 


Guilded Nuts 


The best way to guild nuts, or pine 
cones or whatever you may wish in 
the way of ornaments for the tree is 
given below. Go to a dealer in 
house paints and buy smalts in gold, 
silver, or metallic colors. Get "also 
an eighth of a pound of glue, put 
in a can or jar, pour on a pint of 

water, and set in a vessel of boiling 
water, letting the glue thoroughly 
dissolve. Drive a tack in the nuts, 
dip in the glue, roll in the colors, 
and lay aside to dry. Stars and 
other symbolic figures may be dipped 
in glue and then in the silver or gilt 
and dried in the same manner. 


Christmas Table 


Suspend a holly wreath, well cov- 
ered on both sides, from the chande- 
lier. Arrange holders for candles in 
the wreath, which when lighted, make 
a circle of fire. Use white and red 
candles. Underneath on the table 
make a white tissue paper snowball 
over a frame of wire, brush with 
liquid glue or thin paste, and sprinkle 
with “powdered snow” or diamond 
dust. Run from this red ribbons to 
each place, first concealing within it 
the favors or snapping motto caps. 
Rest the snowball on a doily of holly 
sprays. 

A centerpiece which always pleases 
either children or grown-ups is the 
miniature tree with its wealth of 
ornaments. Surround the tree with 
toy reindeer on a sparkling white 


cloth scattered over with holly 
leaves. Light the wee tapers on the 
tree just before the guests enter. 


Sugar Plums for Christmas 
Chocolate Fudge 


2 squares of chocolate 
2 cups of sugar 
Butter size of an egg 
Scant cup of milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Most Girl Scouts have made fudge 
many times, undoubtedly, but if they 
will follow the method of mixing 
and cooking given in this recipe, they 
will find that it is quite the most 
delicious they have ever tasted. 

First of all melt the butter, next 
the chocolate, then add sugar very 
slowly, stirring all the time. Be 
careful not to burn for the mixture 
becomes very dry. After the sugar 
add milk teaspoon by teaspoon stir- 
ring constantly until about one-half 
the cup has been used—then cook 
slowly for two minutes—add rest 
of the milk in the above manner. 
Cook the entire mixture until it 
makes a soft ball in water, when 
dropped from the end of a spoon 
into a glass of cold water. Remove 
from the stove, add small teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla and cool. While fudge 
is cooling stir occasionally so that 
it will not cling to the sides of the 
pan. When it is cold, beat until of 
sufficient stiffness to pour into a 
buttered pan. Cut in squares. While 
it may seem to take longer to make 
fudge in this manner, yet, in the end, 
it is worth while inasmuch as every- 
one will exclaim over the smoothness 
of this candy. A group of Smith 
College girls made this candy with 
water instead of milk and the con- 
sistency remained the same. 





Stuffed Dates 
Be sure to select good, 
meaty dates. Remove the stones or 
pits, and insert a nut meat, peanuts 
or walnuts, roll in powdered sugar. 
Dates can also be stuffed with pea- 
nut butter and fudge. 


large, 


Pinochie 

1 cup of sour cream 

3 cups of brown sugar 

1 cup of English Walnut meats 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Boil the sugar and cream together 
until the mixture makes a soft ball 
in cold water when dropped from the 
end of a spoon. Beat until it loses 
the glossy look—add nuts and pour 
into buttered pan. Cut in squares. 

Pinochie can be made by using two 
cups of brown sugar, a cup of milk 
and butter size of an egg—if you 
have not the sour cream at hand. 

The caramel recipes given below 
are unusually fine. 


Chocolate Caramels I 
1-4 pound of butter 
1-2 pint of cream 
1 1-2 pound brown sugar 
1-4 pound of chocolate. 

Mix all the ingredients and boil 
until it makes a soft ball in water 
when dropped from the end of a 
spoon. Pour out into buttered pan, 
thick and cut in cubes. 


Chocolate Caramels II 

1-2 lb. Bakers chocolate 

2 lbs. granulated sugar 

1-2 lb. butter 

2 cups table syrup 

1 pint cream 

1 tablespoon vanilla 

1 pinch of soda. 

Boil 1-2 hour or until it rings 

when knocked against a glass. Pour 
out thick—cut in cubes. 


Butter Scotch 
1 cup butter 
2 cups boiling water 
2 cups of sugar 
1 teaspoon vinegar 
1-2 cup molasses 
teaspoon vanilla. 
Boil until mixture hardens in cold 
water—pour thin in pan and cool. 
Cut in small squares. 
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SAVANNAH INVITES THE GIRL 
SCOUTS TO VISIT THEIR 
HOME TOWN 
Eighth Annual Convention of Girl 
Scouts 


The Eighth Annual Convention of 
the Girl Scouts will be held in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., the week beginning 
Tuesday, January 24, 1922. 

The headquarters of the Conven- 
tion will be at the Hotel De Soto. 

There will be four days of formal 
Convention, followed by a Training 
Week, the first three days of which 
will be particularly arranged for 
Commissioners. 

The daily schedule of the Conven- 
tion proper will be arranged as fol- 
lows: 

The mornings will be devoted to 
formal conferences. The time for 
lunch and early afternoon will be 
left free for small group meetings or 
Scout activities. Tea will be served 
at four o’clock, with stated topics for 
discussion and report. 

In the evening a half-hour will be 
devoted to the answering of ques- 
tions, followed by conferences on 
recreational features of Scouting. 

There will be provision for sing- 
ing at at least two sessions each day 
under the direction of a trained 
leader. There will also be provision 
for dancing, including the oppor- 
tunity for those who care for it to 
learn some English Folk Dances. 

The program will be as follows: 
Tuesday— 

10:30 A.M.: Business Meeting 
with reports from the President, 
Treasurer and Director, and an- 
nouncement of ballot. 

4:00 P.M.: Local Council re- 
ports, and report from National Field 
Committee. 

7:45 P.M.: Informal Scout Sing- 
ing, Question Box, Swimming, and 
Practical First Aid for Scouts, by 
Commodore Longfellow of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 

W ednesday— 

10:00 to 12: “Putting Scouting 
Across,” report of the Education 
Committee, by its Chairman, Miss 
Sarah Louise Arrold. 

4:00 P. M.: Tea, and “Discus- 


sion of Awards and the Scout Spirit,” 
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“The Golden Eaglet,” reports by Mrs. 
Arthur Osgood Choate and Mrs. W. 
S. Sims. 

8:00 P. M.: “Dancing and the 
Scouting Movement,” address by 
Mrs. Helen O. Storrow, with demon- 
stration of various types of Folk 
Dances. 


Thursday— 


10:00 to 12: (1) Election of 
Officers; (2) Conference on Afflia- 
tions, led by Mrs. Robert Mead, 
Chairman of Committee on Affilia- 
tions of Executive Board. 

4:00 P.M.: Tea. Report on Re- 
vision of Proficiency Tests and Pro- 
posed Badges for Leaders. 


7:00 P.M.: Banquet. 
Friday— 
10:00 to 12: Resolutions and all 


Unfinished Business. “Girl Scout 
Camps,” Mrs. Arthur W. Hartt. 

4:00 P.M.: “Brownie Program,” 
Mrs. Clifford A. Shinkle, Chairman; 
presentation of program by Miss 
Caroline E. Lewis. Discussion, led 
by Mrs. Selden Bacon, Chairman of 
Publications Committee. 

Saturday — 

Beginning of Training Week. 
Reservations— 

Should be made as soon as pos- 
sible, directly with the Hotel De 
Soto (subject to change). 

Trans portation— 

Arrangements should be made as 
soon as possible through the follow- 
ing; mentioning the fact that you 
wish to attend the Girl Scout Con- 
vention: 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany, 1246 Broadway, New York 
York City; Telephone 5865 Long 
Acre; Mr. William Behnke, repre- 
sentative. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany, 142 West 42d Street, New York 
City; Telephone, 5413 Bryant; Mr. 
S. B. Murdock, representative. 

Ocean Steamship Company of Sa- 
vannah, office of the General Pas- 
senger Agent, Pier 35, North River, 
New York City; Mr. G. R. Angevine, 
representative. 

Fare— 

The fare is about $60.00 from New 
York City, round trip. 

By rail, additional charges will be 
for meals and berth. 

By boat the fare includes meals 


and berth. 





CAPTAINS 
Watch this page every 
month—It is full of valuable 
suggestions for you. 








ATTENTION 


Mr. Edwin A. Osborne (care of 
Far Rockaway Journal, Far Rock- 
away, L. I.), known by the campers. 
in the Central Valley camps as “the 
Snake Man,” is prepared to examine 
Scouts or Captains for the following 
badges. Arrangements should be 
made through the Committee on 
Awards of your Council: 


Pathfinder, Cooking, Journalist, 
*First Aide, Pioneer, Handy 
Woman, Health Winner, Zoologist, 
Photographer, Health Guardian. 

*Where this is not to be used as 
part of the fulfillment for the general 
Red Cross certificates mentioned on 


p. 214 of the Handbook. 


SIGNALLING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR FIRST CLASS SCOUTS 


As the present requirement for 
speed appears to necessitate an un- 
due amount of practice, and is more 
rapid than that required for the Sig- 
naller’s badge, it has been decided 
to reduce it considerably, so that the 
requirements as given on page 64 of 
the Handbook will read, “Send and 
receive messages in the General Ser- 
vice Code at the rate of 16 letters a 
minute or in the Semaphore Code at 
the rate of 30 letters a minute.” 


THE SCOUT NEIGHBOR 

The Group Badge given on p. 533 
of the Handbook as the “Community 
Scout,” the symbol of which had not 
been decided upon, is now to be the 
“Scout Neighbor” with a keystone in- 
side a trefoil for symbol. This is 
to avoid confusion with the “Com- 
munity Service Award” which re- 
places the “War Service Award.” 
The idea of the keystone as a symbol 
for “Scout Neighbor” is that intelli- 
gent service is the keystone to real 
neighborliness. As “Citizen” and 
“Health Guardian” the scout can help 
and advise her neighbors and pre- 
pare herself for intelligent voting 
later. As “Economist” or “Canner” 
she is the good neighbor first to her 
father and mother whose pocket 
books she guards and then to her 
larger family of the community. As 
“Business Woman” she can help out 
in many an emergency at home and 
school; as “Telegrapher” she may 
save life in an emergency of flood or 
fire; as “Interpreter” she can do her 
share in promoting better under- 
standing between peoples; as “Motor- 
ist” she can serve not only as mes- 
senger, but in demonstrating the scout 
principles of safety First Aid, and 
self help. 
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PLANS FOR CHRISTMAS CHEER 


HARRISBURG, PA. 

Have you ever given a Children’s 
‘Community Christmas Party? We did 
last year and it was lots of work, at 
the same time lots of fun. 


A Committee was appointed to 
make all the arrangements. This 
Committee was selected from the Cap- 
tains of our Girl Scout Officer’s Asso- 
ciation. A District Health Nurse 
got us the names of all babies 
and children who came to the 
clinics from one month to six years 
of age. Then the Committee 
proportioned the number of children 
to the number of Girl Scouts in Har- 
risburg and in that way found out 
how much each Scout owed her Troop 
in order to help pay for the party. 
It averaged, however, about 10c. for 
each Scout. 

The party was held at nine o’clock 
on Christmas morning in a large 
hall. Of course, there was a big 
Christmas tree, trimmed with candy 
canes, paper dolls, bright colored 
balls, tinsel and numerous other 
things. Each child as her name was 
called was given a stocking—the mate 
to it was present too—filled with an 
orange, some candy, and a toy. 
These toys were given to us by 
the Red Cross which opened a Toy 
Mission at Christmas time. This Toy 
Mission existed by the help of the 
Department Stores and Toy Stores in 
town and from various people and 
children who no longer had any use 
for old toys. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

Our plans are not completed for this 
Christmas, but it includes a plan to 
fill stockings of all sizes and shapes 
and colors for the dependent, sick 
children of Hartford. Toys are to 
be purchased by the troops with 
money earned especially for this pur- 
pose. It is planned to include with 
the toys at least one useful article 
suggested by the organization ben- 


efited. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Each troop is developing its own 
specific Christmas traditions. 

The post card shower is general— 
one card to some older person and 
one to a child. 

Last year Scouts prepared about 60 
baskets—perhaps a few more—for 
families whose names were given to 
them by Sunday Schools, public 
school principals, visiting nurses. 








Merry Christmas to all—Hartford, Conn. 


They went to the homes on Christmas 
eve or morning, sometimes with a 
tree and trimmings, clothing, etc., as 
the individual cases demanded. For 
those troops who had no poor con- 
nections we supplied families from 
the Associated Charities and Salva- 
tion. Associated Charities worker or 
some scout mother investigated to see 
what was needed. 

Four troops went together last year 
for an orphans party; one troop gave 
a party for Mrs. Webb’s day nursery; 
three girls from each troop acted as 
hostesses at the Ohio Humane Soci- 
ety’s party. 

Troop 10 Norwood, found out the 
names and kind of fruit or candy 
liked by every inmate of the Home 
for Incurables and Christmas eve 
carolled from attic to cellar, giving 
basket of fruit and candy with a per- 
sonal greeting to each. 

Dolls and scrap books for crippled 
children are very popular. One troop 
still maintains its war orphan in 
France sending Christmas cheer across 
the sea. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

For Christmas Troop 3 dressed 
dolls for the Fresh Air and Con- 
valescent Home, one of Montclair’s 
charitable institutions while practi- 
cally all of the troops worked in co- 
operation with the Altruistic Society 
in bringing cheer to families at that 
time under the care of the society. 
Christmas trees were decorated and 
distributed with presents to eight un- 
fortunate families and a Christmas 
dinner was provided for another fam- 
ily by Troop 5. There was com- 
munity singing at the three municipal 
Christmas trees on Christmas eve and 
the Scouts played a prominent part 








in these groups, having been drilled 
in carol singing at their troop meet 
ings for several weeks previous. 


RICHMOND, VA. 

The Scouts of this City, both boys 
and girls, fill Christmas stockings for 
the poor children, and distribute 
them also, and, as several thousand 
are sent out, it entails quite a lot of 
work which is thoroughly enjoyed by 
those who help, and, needless to say, 
the stockings are a great pleasure to 
the poor children. This work the Girl 
Scouts assisted with for several years, 
even before we had a Council, and it 
is hoped that there will be still more 
work along this line on Christmas, 
1921. 


QUEENS, N. Y. 

Troop 20, Queens, has decided to 
locate a family with children pre- 
ferred, who live in their own neigh- 
borhood and who are in need so they 
can help them at “Christmas Time.” 

We are going to try to give them a 
“Merry Christmas” and one that will 
be remembered for some time to 
come. M. R., Scribe Troop 20. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Two district offices of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities have had the ser- 
vices of the members of Troop 31 for 
more than a year. Each week one or 
two and sometimes more girls help 
the District Secretary in any way they 
are able to: addressing cards, carry- 
ing clothes to the Headquarters for 
the Blind, getting packages of cloth- 
ing donated to the Bureau, bringing 
posters and handbills to various or- 
ganizations. At Christmas and 
Thanksgiving the troop was on hand 
to assist the offices to deliver the food 
and gifts which are sent out at those 
times. When the task could not be 
completed the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing, two of the girls even came on 
Thanksgiving Day to help the Dis- 
trict Secretary deliver the remainder 
of the baskets. 

Fifty-three children of the Friend 
in Need Day Nursery were given a 
Xmas party by the troop in co-opera- 
tion with the Managers of the Nur- 
sery. They provided a most dazzling 
Christmas tree, gifts, entertainment— 
and, of course, ice-cream! 

Assistance was also given when the 
Nursery Committee held a Fair and 
Dinner to raise money for the Nur- 
sery—the members of the troop help- 
ing in every way they could. 

I. H., Capt. Tr. 31. 
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LITTLE LORD 
FAUNTLEROY 


Directed by Jack Pickford and 
Alfred E. Green 


Certainly every Girl Scout remem- 
bers reading “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy” though I doubt if many of 
them ever thought they’d have an op- 
portunity to see this charming little 
boy pictured in such a realistic man- 
ner, as is done by Mary Pickford. 


From the very minute you see 
Cedric Errol, fighting the school 
bully who has laughed at his curls, 
to the time when he is riding on his 
own pony with his distinguished 
erandfather, the Earl of Dorincourt, 
you love him. 





DON’T FORGET! 
“The Golden Eaglet,” your 
ewn moving picture, is always 
entertain- 


available for use at 


ments. 











As “Dearest,” Mary Pickford, who 
takes this part also, is quite the 
quaint old-fashioned mother who 
loves her boy so dearly that she is 
not willing to stand in the way of 
his having all the advantages with 
which his grandfather can provide 
him even though it means that she 
will not be able to live with him. 


Of course, we all know how little 
Lord Fauntleroy finally made his 
grandfather believe that his “Dear- 
est” was quite the most wonderful 
woman in the world, but we most 
of us couldn’t imagine that we'd ever 
see him do it with such irrestible 
charm. 


And so Girl Scouts, we urge you 
all to go and see this really beauti- 
ful picture, when it comes to town, 
and be sure to take the whole family 
with you, for even father will enjoy 


Mr. Hobbs! 
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THE CORNER HOUSE GIRLS 
AMONG THE GYPSIES 
By Grace Brooks HILu 


The little girls in this story found 
a lovely silver bracelet in a basket 
which they bought from the gypsies 
—their experiences, in consequence, 
make one of the most exciting stories. 
Every Girl Scout will be sure to en- 
joy reading this book especially if 
they have read the other books in this 
series. 

For sale at your bookstore or from 
Barse & Hopkins, Newark, N. J. 

Price $1.00. 


APRILLY 
BY JANE ABBOTT 

April, a child of the circus, upon 
the death of her mother finds her- 
self at the mercy of a none too tender 
boarding-house keeper. She runs 
away and follows a_ nice-looking 
young man to the little town of Blos- 
som. Fortune smiles upon her when 
she arrives and she is established as 
a companion in the home of a Miss 
Deborah. Later an old and beloved 
friend of the circus appears, and a 
series of events begin that utimately 
bring permanent happiness into Ap- 
ril’s life. 

The book may be obtained from 
your bookstore or from J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for $1.75. 


RETURNS FROM GIRL SCOUT 
THRIFT WEEK 

Troop 2, Mohawk, N. Y. ........ $6.00 

Troop 1, Castleton, N. Y. ...... 15.00 

Troop 1, Freeport, N. Y. ...... 10.00 


Troop 1, Spring Valley, N. Y. 25.00 
Troop 1, Gouveneur N. Y. .... 4.80 
Troop 5, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 20.00 
Troop 2, Oil City Pa. ............ 14.00 
Troop 1, Old Forge, Pa. ......... 24.00 
Troop 2, Du Bois, Pa. .......... 5.00 





Troop 1, Pottsville, Pa. ........ 7.00 
Troop 1, Collingswood, N. J. 10.00 
Troop 2, S. Orange, N. J. ...... 30.00 
Troop 1, Somerville, N. J. .... 15.00 
Troop 8, E. Orange, N. J. .... 20.00 
Troops 1 & 2, Litchfield, Conn. 30.00 
Troop 2, Elm Grove, W. Va. 10.00 
Troop 3, Salt Lake City, Utah 24.00 
Troop 1, Enfield, N. C. .......... 12.00 
Troop 1, Yutan, Neb. ............ 8.00 
Troop 1, Lowell, Mich. ........ 15.00 
Troop 5, St. Louis, Mo. ........ 15.00 
Troop 1, New Holstein, Wis. 15.00 
Troop 1, Bolton Landing, N. Y. 9.00 


Troop 1, Ridgefield, N. J. .... 25.00 


Troop 1, Mentone Ind. .......... 10.00 
Troop 1, Coalinga, Calif. ...._ 7.00 
Troop 1, Manchester, N. H. .. 30.00 
Troop 1, Hampden High- 

ONIN THI wiichasicerentiniseiinion 


6.75 


A CORRECTION 
Troop 2 of Spring Valley, N. Y., 
sent $19.00 to National Headquarters 
during Girl Scout Thrift Week, in- 
stead of $10.00 as mentioned in the 


November issue of THE AMERICAN 
Gir-. We regret exceedingly that 


this error occurred. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Tenderfoot pins are not included 
with registration fee, they must be 
purchased separately from Head- 
quarters. They may be had for vari- 
ous prices from 10 and 20 ceats each 
to $2.50 each. 

When the captain of a troop not 
under a Council receives the yellow 
cards after her troop is registered, 
she fills them out and gives them to 
each scout to keep, she does not re- 
turn them to Headquarters. 

Troops under Councils must sub- 
mit all applications and registrations 
to their local office. 





A Christmas Tree for the Birds! 





Minneapolis, Minn, 











A BROWNIE’S DREAM 
(Continued from page 19 ) 

M. Goose—Oh dear, dear! I was 
afraid so! And Marjorie Daw just 
told me that Jenny’s new master saw 
a wolf in the forest! (all huddle to- 
gether frightened.) 

All—A wolf! 


M. Goose—Yes, a wolf! Whatever 
shall we do! I wish brownie were 
here. She'd tell us what to do in a 
minute! 

Jack Horner—I’ll go after her. If 
I run very fast I think maybe I can 
catch her. She’s always stops to pick 
a lot of flowers. 

Mary—Oh no, Jack! 
killed! 
go! 

J. H—Oh, I’m not scared of an 
old wolf! 

Mary—(tearfully) Oh, don’t go 
Jack. 

J. H.—Oh, I'll be back soon (exit). 

Mary—(stamps foot) Well go on 
then! Go on after that girl if you 
want to! (Bursts into tears and 
stamps off stage.) 


You'll be 


Jack, please, please don’t 


M. Goose—I must do something to 
rid that girl of her temper, but I’m 
sure I don’t know what! The last 
time she had a fit like this I made 
her tend Bo-Peep’s sheep but she only 
flew into a worse rage and cut off 
their tails—and we haven’t been able 
to find the tails since. (Enter Bo- 
Peep, skipping. ) 

Bo-Peep—Oh Mother Goose, did I 
hear you say my poor little sheep’s 
tails hadn’t been found? 

All—Oh, have you found them? 


Bo-Peep—Yes, I found them hang- 
ing on a tree and I glued them on— 
every one. 

Jack—Did you have a First Aid, 
kitten? 

M. Goose—Yankee doodle dandy! 
And what in pease porridge is a First 
Aid Kitten? 

Jack—I don’t know. It didn’t look 
like a kitten and it didn’t act like 
one. Brownie mended my head with 
it when I fell down hill. 

M. Goose—We'll have to get her to 
tell us about it. (Enter J. H. and 


R. R. Hood.) Oh, you found her, 
did you, Jack? That’s a nice brave 
boy! 


R. R. H.—I didn’t see any wolf at 
all. But I don’t believe my mamma 
will send me through the forest any 
more. 

J. H.—We met three men with axes 
and they said they were going to kill 
the wolf. 

M. Goose—That’s good. (Looks 
off stage.) Whatever is this coming? 
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(All rush to look.) Why I do be- 
lieve it is Brownie with the children 
who live in the shoe! But what— 
what—(All fall back as Brownie en- 
ters at right followed by children 
marching in column of twos. Chil- 
dren are clean and neat. Old woman 
brings up rear fairly dancing, with 
joy.) 

Brownie—Squad halt! Left face! 
Right dress! Front! (Orders obeyed. 
Children are now facing audience.) 

Old Woman—Now did you ever in 
all the world see anything like that! 

Brownie—That isn’t all, by any 
means! Is there any work you would 
like to have done? 

Old Woman—Well, I don’t believe 
the dishes have been washed since 
yesterday morning. 

Brownie—Who wants to do a good 
turn washing dishes? 4 

All children in line (raising hands) 
I do! 

Brownie—Very well, you may all 
help. Left face! To the dishes— 
forward—march! (Children march 
off.) 

Old Woman—Well did you ever in 
the world see anything like that! 

M. Goose—It’s wonderful! 





And 
now. Brownie, won’t you please tell 
us about that First Aid kitten? The 
one you used on Jack’s head. 

Brownie—(laughs) Kit, you mean. 
(Sits down by haystack at back of 
stage.) Yes, I'll tell you about it. 
You see (stage darkens). 

Voice Outside—Sally! 

(Stage becomes very dark, then 
lighter. ) 

Voice Outside—Sally! 

(Stage light again—Vacant except 
for Brownie and baby.) 

Voice Outside—Sally! 

(Brownie awakes and stares about 
bewildered. ) 

Brownie—Yes, mother! 

Voice—Come in now, dear it’s time 
for the baby’s supper. 

Brownie—Yes, mother. 
and turns carriage around slowly.) 
the way I was 


(Gets up 





That was so real 
helping them—and it was only a 
dream—(starts off stage.) Well, any- 
way even if it was a dream it shows 
that brownies know how to help if 
they want to—and if they’re good 
brownies, they'll always want to. 
CURTAIN 





LUNCHEON AT SCHOOL 


If a Girl Scout troop is situated in 
a community where they do not serve 
lunches at school, they may find it 
decidedly profitable to follow out a 
plan adopted by the girls of Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

All one winter, the scouts sold hot 
lunches to the children who were un- 
able to go home at noon. With the 
help of their captain and one or two 
of the high school teachers, they 
planned the menus, bought the ma- 
terials and kept the books. The food 
was sold at a trifle above the actual 
cost. 

Such things as hot milk, cocoa, 
creamed dishes of all sorts, baked 
potatoes, soup and an occasional 
treat of welsh rarebit or “hot dogs,” 
proved very popular and suited the 
children much better than a lunch 
brought from home during the cold 
weather. 


Be sure to get permission of the 
school authorities and the privilege 
of using the domestic science depart- 
ment rooms in which to prepare the 


food. 


There is still another added at- 
traction. Have a tray of candy— 
homemade fudge, penochie, stuffed 
dates, and molasses candy—sell them 
by the piece for one and two cents 
each. You'll find that they go very 
fast indeed, which wiil help to swell 
the fund. 

Many troops can follow this plan 
and not only increase their treasury 
but be of real benefit to the girls at 
school. 





THE AMERICAN GIRL _ wants 
pictures and news from abroad jor 
the January issue. Send your 
letters to us for the big Inter- 


national number. 
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KITTIE’S SISTER JOSEPHINE 

(Continued from page 17) 
to do but plunge in after Kittie, and 
he plunged, skates and all. Then 
Mabel heard him gasp and laugh a 
little, and he called out: “It’s all 
right, by Jove! The water isn’t much 
above my knees.” And even as he 
spoke Mabel saw Kittie rise in the 
water and sort of hurl herself at him 
down into the water head and all. 
When they came up they were half 
strangled, and Mabel was terribly 
frightened; for she thought George 
was mistaken about the depths, and 
they would both drown before her 
eyes; and then she would see that 
picture all her life, as they do in 
stories, and her hair would turn gray. 
She began to scream and run up and 
down the ice; but even as she did 
so she heard these extraordinary 
words come from between Kittie 
James’s chattering teeth: 

“Now you are good and wet!” 

George did not say a word. He 
confessed to Mabel afterwards that 
he thought poor Kittie had lost her 
mind through fear. But he tried the 
ice till he found a place that would 
hold him, and he got out and pulled 
Kittie out. As soon as Kittie was out 
she opened her mouth and uttered 
more remarkable words. 

“Now,” she said, “I'll skate till we 
get near the club-house. Then you 
must pick me up and carry me in, 
and I'll shut my eyes and let my 
head hang down. And Mabel must 
cry—good and hard. Then you must 
send for Josephine and let her see 
how you’ve save the life of her pre- 
cious little sister.” 

Mabel said she was sure that Kittie 
was crazy, and next she thought 
George was crazy, too. For he bent 
and stared hard into Kittie’s eyes for 
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a minute, and then he began to laugh, 
and he laughed till he cried. He 
tried to speak, but he couldn’t at 
first: and when he did the words 
came out between his shouts of glee. 


“Do you mean to say, you young 
monkey,” he said, “that this is a 
put-up job?” 

Kittie nodded as solemnly as a fair 
young girl can nod when her clothes 
are dripping and her nose is blue 
with cold. When she did that, George 
roared again; then, as if he had re- 
membered something, he caught her 
hands and began to skate very fast 
towards the club-house. He was a 


thoughtful young man, you see, and 


he wanted her to get warm. Perhaps 
he wanted to get warm, too. Any- 
how, they started off, and as they 
went, Kittie opened still further the 
closed flower of her girlish heart. I 
heard that expression once, and I’ve 
always wanted to get it into the book. 


he told George she knew the hole 
in the ice, and that it wasn’t deep; 

and she said she had done it all to 
make Josephine admire and marry 
him. 

“She will, too,” she said, “her dear 
little sister—the only one she’s got.” 
And Kittie went on to say what a 
terrible thing it would have been if 
she had died in the promise of her 
young life, till Mabel said she almost 
felt sure herself that George had 
saved her. But George hesitated. He 
said it wasn’t “a square deal,” what- 
ever that means, but Kittie said no 
one need tell any lies. She had gone 
into the hole and George had pulled 
her out. She thought they needn’t 
explain how deep it was, and George 
admitted, thoughtfully, that “no truly 
loving family should hunger for 





figures at such a minute.” Finally 
he said, “By Jove! Ill do it. All’s 
fair in love and war.” Then he 
asked if she thought she could “lend 
intelligent support to the star per- 
formers,” and she said she could. So 
George picked Kittie up in his arms, 
and Mabel cried—she was so excited 
it was easy, and she wanted to do it 
all the time—and the sad little pro- 
cession “homeward wended its weary 
way, as the poet says. 
Mable told me Kittie did her part 
like a real actress. She shut her 
eyes and her head hung over George’s 
arm, and her long, wet braid dripped 
as it trailed behind them. George 
laughed to himself every few minutes 
till they got near the club-house. 
Then he looked very sober, and Ma- 
bel Blossom knew her cue had come 
the way it does to actresses, and she 
let out a wail that almost made Kittie 
sit up. It was ’most too much of a 
one, and Mr. Morgan advised her to 
“tone it down a little,” because, he 
said if she didn’t they’d probably 
have Kitty buried before she could 
explain. But of course Mabel had 
not been prepared, and had not had 
any practice. She muffled her sobs 
after that, and they sounded lots 
better. People began to rush from 
the club-house, and get blankets and 
whiskey, and telephone for doctors 
and for Kittie’s family, and things 
got so exciting that nobody paid any 
attention to Mabel. 

Pretty soon a horse galloped up, 
foaming at the mouth, and Joseph- 
ine and Mr. James jumped ont 
of the buggy and rushed in and there 
was more excitement. When George 
saw them coming he turned pale, 
Mabel said, and hurried up to change 
his clothes. One woman looked after 
him and said “As modest as he is 





A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR GIRL SCOUTS 
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THE NOURSE COMPANY 





A PRACTICAL; BOOK WORTH WHILE 
Natalie: A Garden Scout 
By Littran E. Roy 


Any girl fond of out-door life—and this means nearly every girl — will 
thoroughly enjoy this charming story. 
nically correct. 


Cloth Bound, Jacket in Color, Price $1.00 


Our 48-page catalog contains Something-To-Do Books, 
Painting Books and other books of a constructive, instructive 
and educational character and is mailed anywhere upon re- 


Publishers, 114-120 E. 23rd St. 


It is full of action and is tech- 





New York 

















brave,” and cried over it. When Jo- 
sephine and Mr. James came in there 
was mofe excitement, and Kittie 
opened one eye and shut it again, 
right off, and the doctor said she 
was all right, except for the shock, 
and her father and Josephine cried, 
so Mabel didn’t have to any more. 
She was glad, too, I can tell you. 
They put Kittie to bed in a room at 
the club, for the doctor said she was 
a high-strung child it would be wise 
to keep her perfectly quiet for a 
few hours and take precautions 
against pneumonia. Then Josephine 


went around asking for Mr. Morgan. - 


By-and-by he came down in dry 
clothes but looking dreadfully un- 
comfortable. Mabel said she could 
imagine how he felt. Josephine was 
standing by the open fire when he 
entered the room, and no one was 
there but Mabel. Josephine went 
right to him put her arms around his 
neck. 

“Dearest, dearest!” she said. “How 
can I ever thank you?” Her voice 
was very low, but Mabel heard it. 
George said right off, “There is a 
way.” That shows how quick and 
clever he is, for some men might 
not think of it. Then Mabel Blossom 
left the room with slow, reluctant 
feet, and went up-stairs to Kittie. 


That’s why Mabel has just gone to 
Kittie’s home for a few days. She 
and Kittie are to be flower-girls at 
Josephine’s wedding. I hope it is not 
necessary for me to explain to my 
intelligent readers that her husband 
will be George Morgan. Kittie says 
he confessed the whole thing to Jo- 
sephine, and she forgave him, and 
said she would marry him anyhow, 
but she explained that she only did 
it on Kittie’s account. She said she 
did not know to what lengths the child 
might go next. 


So my young friends have gone to 
mingle in scenes of worldly gayety, 
and I sit here in the twilight looking 
at the evening star and writing about 
love. How true it is that the pen is 
mightier than the sword. Gaiety is 
well in its place, but the soul of the 
artist finds its happiness in work and 
solitude. I hope Josephine will real- 
ize, though, why I cannot describe 
her wedding. Of, course, no artist 
of delicate sensibilities could describe 
a wedding when she hadn’t been 
asked to it! 

Poor Josephine! It seems very, very 
sad to me that she is marrying thus 
late in life, and only on Kittie’s ac- 
count. Why, oh, why could she not 
have wed when she was young and 
love was in her heart! 


THE Enp. 
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Jane Abbott’s Stories 


for Girls are the accepted successors to the famous 


= _-~| books by Louisa May Alcott 


Mrs. Abbott holds a unique place among the writers of fiction for 
girls. Her stories met with instant favor and are growing in pop- 
ularity because of the author’s high ideals for womanhood. She 
is a born story teller, her books are filled with delightful characters, 
engrossing incidents, happy thoughts and good deeds. 





JANE ABBOTT 
Commissioner of Girl Scouts—Buffalo 


APRILLY 


Just published 
The charming story of April, a child of the circus who upon the 
death of her mother is thrown upon her own resources. There are 
a series of delightful adventures that will fascinate every healthy 
American girl, and withal the higher ideals of life are attractively 
presented. ; - 
Frontispiece in Color—and Three Other Pictures—$1.75 


HIGHACRES 
Frontispiece in Color and Three Other Illustrations—$1.75 
“A school story for girls full of vitality and enthusiasm. There 
is a real plot and the girls introduced are sure to be interesting to 
the reader.”—Evening Ledger, Philadel phia. 


LARKSPUR 
Frontispiece in Color and Three Other Illustrations—$1.75 
“A wholly engrossing story of delightful girls and delightful 
experiences.” —Continent, Chicago. 


KEINETH ' 
Frontispiece in Color and Four Other Illustrations $1.75 
“Mrs. Abbott has lavished on ‘Keineth’ a wealth of incident which 
would have supplied some authors with four ‘serial volumes.” —The 
Nation, New York. 
HAPPY HOUSE 
Frontispiece in Color—$1.75 
“There is something of Louisa May Alcott in the way Mrs. Abbott 
unfolds her narrative and develops her ideals of womanhood. 
Something refreshing and heartening for readers surfeited with 
novels that are merely devoted to uncovering cesspools.”—Boston 
Herald. 
At all Book Stores 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Girls!! Read Good Books 


Following is a list of books for girls containing stories of achievement, school-life, 
sports, Scout stories, etc., that are clean, interesting, inspiring and educational. 





PATSY CARROLL SERIES By Grace Gordon 


eh TS 
ae | ] Patsy Carroll at Wild Lod 
aR | atsy Carroll at Wilderness ge 
(ae? | (9 > Patsy Carroll Under Southern Skies 
he ‘| © SES } Patsy Carroll in the Golden West 
| %4e ) A Patsy Carroll in Old New England 
r 


JANE ALLEN COLLEGE SERIES By Edith Bancroft 


| Patsy Carrel 


— Jane Allen of the Sub Team 
Wilderness Ladge Jane Allen: Right Guard 
Guint + Jane Allen: Center 


7 Jane Allen: Junior 
NG 320 Pages, Illustrated, Beautiful Cloth Binding 
: Price, per volume, $1.50 net 











DOROTHY DALE SERIES. By Margaret Penrose Price per vol., $1.00 
Dorothy Dale: A Girl of To-Day Dorothy Dale’s School Rivals 
Dorothy Dale at Glenwood School Dorothy Dale in the City 
Dorothy Dale’s Great Secret Dorothy Dale’s Promise 
Dorothy Dale and Her Chums Dorothy Dale in the West 
Dorothy Dale’s Queer Holidays Dorothy Dale’s Strange Discovery 
Dorothy Dale’s Camping Days Dorothy Dale’s Engagement 


THE MOTOR GIRLS SERIES, By Margaret Penrose Price per‘vol., $1.00 
The Motor Girls The Motor Girls on the Coast 
The Motor Girls on a Tour The Motor Girls c-. Crystal Bay 
The Motor Girls at Lookout Beach The Motor Girls on Waters Blue 
The Motor Girls Thru New England The Motor Girls at Camp Surprise 
The Motor Girls on Cedar Lake The Motor Girls in the Mountains 


RUTH FIELDING SERIES, By Alice B. Emerson Price per vol., 80 cents 
Ruth Fielding of the Red Mill Ruth Fielding in Moving Pictures 
Ruth Fielding at Briarwood Hall Ruth Fielding Down in Dixie 
Ruth Fielding at Snow Camp Ruth Fielding at College 
Ruth Fielding at Lighthouse Point Ruth Fielding in the Saddle 
Ruth Fielding at Silver Ranch Ruth Fielding in the Red Cross 
Ruth Fielding on Cliff Island Ruth Fielding at the War Front 
Ruth Fielding at Sunrise Farm Ruth Fielding Homeward Bound 
Ruth Fielding and the Gypsies Ruth Fielding Down East 

Ruth Fielding in the Great Northwest 


KHAKI GIRLS SERIES, By Edna Brook 3: 
Price per vol., 80 cents 
Khaki Girls of the Motor Corps Khaki Girls at Windsor Barracks 
Khaki Girls Behind the Lines Khaki Girls in Victory 
BETTY GORDON SERIES By Alice B. Emerson |, | 
Price per vol., 80 cents s 
Betty Gordon at Bramble Farm Betty Gordon in the Land of Oil 
Betty Gordon in Washington Betty Gordon at Boarding School 
THE GIRL SCOUT SERIES By Lilian Garis 
Price per vol., 80 cents 


The Girl Scout Pioneers The Girl Scouts at Sea Crest 
The Girl Scouts at Bellaire The Girl Scouts at Camp Comalong 


Send For Our Free Illustrated Catalogue 








For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold, Or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price by 


CUPPLES & LEON COMPANY ,.!*3:*#2. New York City 

















PITTSBURGH PA. 


We are offering the following lines 
of service to Scout leaders as sug- 
gestions for the Christmas season: 


1. That the Scout troops who are 
prosperous give Christmas parties for 
the various troops who are really too 
poor to have any jolly times this 
season. 


2. That as many troops as possible 
learn to sing Christmas Carols really 
well and offer their services to the 
many Old Folks Homes, Orphan Asy- 
lums, Hospitals, etc., for Christmas 
Eve sings. 


3. That as many troops as possible 
co-operate with the District Chairman 
of the Red Cross Seal distribution in 
the county in the sale of the Christ- 
mas Seals. 


4. That Scouts collect as many old 
but presentable toys as possible from 
home and friend, freshen them up and 
turn them over to the Toy Mission 
which in turn puts them to the best 
possible use among the poor children 
of the city. 

5. That Scouts who want to pro- 
vide Christmas dinners, warm clothes, 
etc., for individual poor families can 
secure the names of these from us. 


6. That any troop which is anxious 
to give a gift of money or supplies 
for foreign relief work will find the 
Near East Relief a very worthy re- 
cipient. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


We beg to advise you that Troop 
No. 3, Atlantic City Girl Scouts, 
have decided to help the poor by dis- 
tributing clothing and food and to 
cheer the little ones by giving them 
toys. 








OFFICIAL 


Girl Scout Knives 


**Fully Warranted ’”’ 


On Sale At 
GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


189 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Manufactured by 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS 
Ellenville N. Y. 








AMERICAN MADE 











Makers of the Famous “ Ulster Brand ’’ 
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Christmas Presents 





For Girl Scouts 





WF Ee. GO wectinccetinecesinipiinscnnsiitavistig 
II TRIIOE ssccinereiavincnsicccomsicens 


Be sure to give size 
STATIONERY 


21 envelopes a 
24 sheets paper Khaki color 


In handy lap desk ..............sse00 
Girl Scout insignia 
on each sheet 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


AEA eT 
ON Ee ANN LOT ATR OE 
Embroidered in corner 
with Girl Scout emblem 








CUFF LINKS 





Bronze with chain connection ...... 
KNIFE 

No. 1—4 blades ...............00ecc00ee 

PO PI ccccesicciencinnnnicoien 


With special Girl Scout 
shield and blade etching 


hE Oy ee 


WRIST WATCH 


BNE. isencicenncnnipneensence 
Ingersol—Radiolite .................0 








CANTEEN 


No. 1—Aluminum ..................006 


on | Ee ee 





29 
40 


1.50 
1.00 


1.35 


FIRST AID KIT WITH POUCH 


Kir Contains 
1 Iodine Antiseptic Pen 
1 Roll of cotton 
1—2 in. Bandage 
2—1 in. Bandage 
Adhesive Tape—36 in. 
Extra wicks for pen 
Price with Pouch .............cccsssees $1.25 
Pouch is fitted with straps for 
belt 





SUN WATCH - 


A new watch—one can tell time 
by principle of old sun dial 








Sh Bi. EB BR. cccesectcsenrecscceees 1.00 
COMPASS 

III coccstesensusstcidessidilaapalaabanlanatabtcgbuiihd 1.00 

Radiolite revolving dial .............. 1.50 


SCOUT AXE WITH SHEATH 

















EER ee area arcane ee 1.50 
GUIDE ROPE 

15 ft. long with ring for belt ........ 50 
BUGLE 

EE io ean ene Fl 3.50 
INSPOOL SEWING KIT 

THI: GONE :cccsiucunsccebhemeibnesebaiaiianionis 29 

Aluminum Box .............+. aeseeecseeses 50 
MESS KIT 

No. 1—Aluminum ............00cccc00 2.75 

i a ina 1.50 


National Supply Department 
189 Lexington 


Avenue, 


New York 
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HOW TROOP CAPTAINS 
CAN EASILY MAKE 
MONEY 


We offer a very liberal plan which 
has been proven a great success by 
hundreds of Girl Scout Troops. 


No investment to start 
Write to us for full particulars 


PIRIKA CHOCOLATE CoO. 
972 Dean St, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








SEND FOR CANDY TO SELL! 
An excellent way to earn money. Whole- 
sale prices. Popular 5c. chocolate bars, etc. 
Delicious eating. Nice variety of bars. 
We send 
Illustrated Price-List on Request 
giving full particulars. Hundreds of Socie- 
ties, Schools, Churches, etc., using LESURE 
nena Write for price-list to- 
ay. 
FRED D, LESURE COMPANY 
1G Broad Street Fitchburg, Mass. 











MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 


A stunt every boy and girl, hunter, hiker 
and camper should know. Make fire by rub- 
bing wood t . THE MYSTERIOUS 
INDIAN TRICK MADE EASY. A combina- 
tion of oak, cedar,.maple, hickory and bass- 
wood. Guaranteed to make fire in 30 sec- 
onds. Ask any Indian or Scout. Packed in 
strong box and mailed post-paid for $1. West 
of Mississippi, $1.25. 

(Write jor free catalogue on Indian & Mexican 
goods, minerals and geological specimens.) 


INDIANCRAFT PRODUCTION CO. 466 Connecticut St. BUFFALO, N.Y. Dep. 28 


THE INKSPOON 


Makes every pen write like a fountain pen 














FITS ANY PEN OR PENHOLDER 
Writes 400 to 600 words with one dip of 


the pen. Guaranteed. 10c postpaid: 


no stamps Agents wanted 
Maeder, 3244 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





GIRLS—FOR FUN OR PROFIT STUDY 
Quickly taught almost 


VENTRILOQUISM ooyone at home: "En: 


tertain and surprise your friends. Many Geo. 
W. Smith students are on the professional 
stage. Small cost. Send TODAY 2c. stamp 
fer particulars and proof, 
GEO. W. SMITH 
Room M-229 


125 N. Jeff. Ave. Peoria, Ill. 





Lightning 
CARTOONIST’S BOOK OF SECRETS 


STAGE CHALK TALKS. Over 
100 trick drawings, comic evo- 
lutions, religious and patriotic 
sketches, applause-getting pat- 
ter; Complete Course $1.00. 
Samples 10c. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

Sailor ArtistChris 2925 Euclid Kansas City, Mo. 








MOVING PICTURES GIVEN 
BOYS and GIRLS are making easy money in 
the “Movies.” Why not you? Sample not less 
than ten feet in length. Same as used in 
theatres. Sent postpaid for 25c. Give your 
shows at home. An immense variety of sub- 
jects. ONE 25c. feature film FREE with every 
Dollar order. 

DAWES PHOTO PLAYS 
1407 Gower St., Hollywood, California 








Square. oot pest tae 
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THE IMP’S CHRISTMAS VISIT 
(Continued from page 7) 
I’m going to give something to some- 
body, just the same. I’m going to 
give my ‘Sports of All Nations’ puz- 


zle to little Hezekiah Greenleaf 
Hobbs, that sleeps in my little 
room!” 


They looked at one another silent- 
ly. “It’s the best present that’s been 
made tonight, Perry boy,” said his 
father, “and I’m going to leave my 
‘Kidnapped’ and ‘Treasure Island’ 
here for Mr. Hobbs, I see he is a 
reading man by the books on the 
table, and Ill read something else 
at grandmother’s.” 

“T’ll put my new blue satin stock 
in the bureau drawer when I go,” said 
Aunt Gertrude, after a moment. 

“And I'll give William Henry my 
club-skates that I brought up,” added 
Uncle Stanley; “his are clumsy, old- 
fashioned things.” 

The Imp’s mother hugged him and 
smiled on them all. 

“Isn’t this fun?” she asked them 
delightedly. “Won't they be sur- 
prised? I shall leave my new bed- 
room slippers for Mrs. Hobbs: I no- 
ticed hers, and they’re about worn 
out. I’m so glad I had big bows put 
on, and saved them. They’re just her 
size. And we must write them a ler- 
ter, and tell them what a good, good 
time we had, mustn’t we?” 

Christmas morning, after breakfast, 
they sat quietly about the stove, while 
the Imp’s father read to them out of a 
big calf-bound Bible about that First 
Birthday; and the Imp, who had gone 
out early with the men through all 
the sheds and buildings that joined 
the house to the barn, to find some- 
thing for the chickens and cows and 
horses to eat—his father, who had 
been a boy on a farm, had thought of 
that—remembered the dimness of the 
big barn, and the warm, moist smeil 
of the stable, and wove it into the 
story till he seemed to see it all. Then 
they went into the parlor, and Aunt 
Gertrude sat down in front of the 
melodeon in the corner, and they 
sang “It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear,” which was the Imp’s favorite 
hymn, as it is that of many people, 
and which he shouted so lustily as to 
shake the glass prisms. 

And the dinner! His mother rolled 
up her sleeves and made a pudding 
of puddings—she seemed to find the 
spices by instinct—while Aunt Ger- 
trude set the table, and trimmed it 
with cranberry strings and evergreen 
sprigs that Uncle Stanley pulled off, 
leaning out of an attic window. The 
farm-house cellar was a cave of 
treasures. “They seem to know just 


(Concluded on page 31) 








Chrfstmas Seal 


Your 








14th Annual Seal Sale 
lo Fight Tweberculosis 





WHEN we hear of fighting, most 

of us think of soldiers on the 
battlefield. Yet, there are many other 
varieties of fighting besides war. 
There is the courageous, lusty fight 
on the gridiron where our big 
brothers go into battle for their be- 
loved alma mater; and there is the 
fight to succeed in our studies. 

But perhaps the greatest fight of 
all is when we lie ill in bed, trying 
very hard to do everything our doc- 
tor tells us, and quietly, doggedly try 
to fight off our most bitter enemy, 
Disease. There are 1,000,000 people 
in this country today who are fight- 
ing off the germs of one disease 
alone, tuberculosis. Some are people 
who go about their daily work and 
who do not know that they have. con- 
sumption, until suddenly they can go 
on no longer; some are ill in hospi- 
tals and sanatoria under the care of 
doctors and nurses, and some are 
little children whom the activity of 
the germ has so crippled that they 
are unable to run about and play, or 
even to walk. 

Tuberculosis associations all over 
the country are teaching people how 
to keep healthy, so that they may 
fight off the deadly germ and learn 
how to keep from infecting people 
who are well. They are also providing 
institutions where consumptives re- 
ceive medical treatment and are often 
cured. To do this work cost $40,- 
000,000 last year, and in order to 
raise more funds for the campaign, 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and its affiliated organizations 
are conducting a sale of Christmas 
seals in December. Every Christmas 
seal that is purchased helps some- 
body somewhere to make a better 


fight for health. 
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what we like,” the Imp remarked, as —ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMS — 


they cracked the butternuts on a flat- 





iron and selected the celery. There Producing Amateur 
was food and fuel enough to stand a Entertainments 
siege, as his father said, and they By Heven Ferris 


watched the steady fall of the flakes aw ig the ne P a, 
. e s ; ic an erwise ; an 

with more interest than dismay. Suggestions for the production of 

When the turkey smoked in the smoothly running performances. 


oven, they put on the best their trav- Every Troop, Club or Social Group, 














eling-bags afforded, and sat merrily planning an entertainment, needs it. 
down around the red and green table. $2.50 at any bookshop or from 
Never, never were dishes so delicious. E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
“You must really cook your Christ- 681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
mas dinner to appreciate it,” said 
Uncle Stanley, who had done little 
but pound his finger on the flat-iron When writing to Advertisers 
. ; and steal the celery hearts. kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 
2 sane & = —. anoshinn thea. Later they drank toasts in black at 
ing, friction dies immediately. Instead coffee to the Hobbs family, collective- — >= 





of ing and hanging back, needle ly and individually, and made plans 

















i i o..2 . - he e 
os iggy ~ weal pen - = o for inviting them to their next Christ- Girl Scouts 
. ; - 
cowing becomes a Jey. mas at grandmother’s. 
3-in-One oil “For I'm sure they’re nice, nice . Here are stories you 
is the greatest oil in the world for sewi people said the Imp’s mother. will really enjoy! 
see. Sold in rug, arocery, hardware — _ And after dinner they popped poe 
eneral stores. . > 9 ° “° J 
CFG) Aieiataay OUGine 1422; Hh Viaved the most delightful games, of 
your deaier, sen 3 
f parcel : 
$in-Oneoll for soc.” ao which they knew more than any other ‘ The Camp at Gravel 
family in the world, and altogether ov Point 
FREE—A, fenetens_,seaple so enjoyed themselves that not till oC ' 
Dictionary by mail. a thundering knock at the door sent - 7 — sapere gee 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. them to the windows did they realize this splendid 0 lg ppt oy 
Broadway New York that the storm had stopped. The American Girl, give it to 
Joshua Peebles stared at the corn- tH — iw a Christmas 
ed : gift, or buy it for your own 
SPECIAL OFFER OF DELICIOUS popper, the candy, and the merry, ora , 
CHOCOLATES FOR XMAS q A , ibrary. Handsomely bound and 
; at wholesale prices brightly dressed ladies. illustrated. $1.75. 
check "or ‘money, order, "we. will send 5 “Well, well,” he said, i guess you When 
1 LB OF THE BEST $1.00 A LB. ain’t so bad off, after all! You seem : 
pack HOCOLATES to keep your spirits up. I keep the Polly was Eighteen 
acked in a Holly Box by ; 
PIRIKA CHOCOLATE CO. snow-plow up to my place an’ the 
972 Dean St. :: :: Brooklyn, N. Y. minute it stopped, I started out. So ; Emma C. Down 
you can get up to ol’ Mis’ Stafford’s _ eon po J —, will make 
BULBS right away. I passed by "Lonzo |! ne of ‘the most delightful girls 
Dearborn’s place, and yelled out to who ever stepped from book cov- 
For The Window Garden hone ge 7 wi ine ol eo ers. Frontispiece in color, $1.90. 
aa ack they hoped you’d found the tur- : 
P. hite Narcissus! F! h ~ - 
yellow etre, Sweet scented. Bloom iné | key. They wanted you should have The War Trail Fort 
water, or in pots with soil: One, oets; 6 | everything just’s if you was in your Jamas Wassep Sonam 
40 cts.; 12, 75 cts. own home. A story of scouting and thrilling 
Wonder Crocus. 2 kinds, lavender and és 1 ‘ adventure in the West; written by 
blue with golden base. Bloom 10 days There!” cried the Imp’s mother, an old-time Indian fighter. Illus- 
after planting in water or soil. 4 for 30} “J said they were nice as they make trated. $1.75. 


nee Ee, Gory mee) Metipom's Hostage 


water or soil; one 15 cts.; doz. $1.50. “Now come on, and maybe you'll 
Freesias “Purity.” Lily of the Valley of get a little of your Christmas yet,” RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
pots. Bloom in January. 6 for 0 ets.;| Urged Mr. Peebles. pieetias ‘aieiamet Sain 
ena phony White, lavender; bloom all “My dear Mr. Peebles,” said Uncle one, David Lindall, in the First 
winter. Fine for Hanging Baskets. 5 Stanley, in his best manner, “we have Year of King Philip’s War. Illus- 
° 12 5 - ° . 
remy - = “ _ Pe pe had more Christmas to the square inch trated. $1.75. 
All on hand now! Can be delivered at . aS 
once. Sure to bloom. Order early with than we have enjoyed for many years. Heroes of Progress 
a iia ilies rae A tree, Mr. Peebles, is for institu- ey "t 
es 0 e alley from Co torage; . e . ' VA ARCH APHAM 
bloom 8 weeks after planting. Mailed tions; stockings are for the very Keenly nae tin etl all 
+ jg Moy - ® for 40 cts.; 6 for | young only. For real pleasure all sam aad cal ca ay op 
7 %- 35. 4 / 
Our bulbs are guaranteed to bioom. Are round, let me recommend to ty Pig fifty years, who represent the fin- 
ive inthe U ‘ Christmas on an abandoned farm! est qualities of American achieve- 
delivered free in the U. S. q Illustrated $1.25 St 
“ ? . . ment. ustrated. 25. u- 
y itt] - 
She onn’e Seed Steve Except I’d like to have seen little hots che. 00 wanes 


Hezekiah Greenleaf Hobbs!” mur- 


mured the Imp. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


THE Enp. 


140 E. 34th St., near Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
2 Blocks from “Girl Scout” Headquarters 
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Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 





BARGAIN PACKETS 


50 British Colonials, 15c.; 100 British Colo- 
nials, 30c.; 25 French Colonials, 25c.;_ 75 
Foreign and Colonials, 12c.; 200 Foreign 
and Colonials, 24c.; 50 Hungary, 18c.; 1 
Hungary, 36c.; 50 War Stamps, 36c.; 50 
Scandinavia, 18c. 

Remit by notes or stamps. 
UNUSED BRITISH COLONIAL FREE 
with every issue of Philatelic Scraps; in- 
teresting articles, competitions, etc. Just 
the paper for beginners and medium col- 
lectors. 36c. per annum. Start a new issue 
collection NOW. 


BROOKS AND EDWARDS 
43 Edmund Street Camberwell, England 











DIFFERENT STAMPS ! 
2 from 2 DIFFERENT u 
COUNTRIES to approval 
applicants only. Send two cents postage. 300 
different stamps, 45c.; 500 all different, $1.00; 
100 Br, Colonies, 40c.; 100 West Indies, $1.25; 
100 different Africa, 75c.; 100 all different C. 
America, $1.00; 100 different South America, 
80c. Price lists free. 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 





10c.—-NEW EUROPE PACKET—10c. 


New approval customers and dealers. Will 
catalogue over $1.00. Best Stamps! No 
junk! Only one to a customer. 2c. postage. 
Guaranteed surprise! 


OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
19 La Grange St., Boston 











FREE! Sectional Loose Leaf Postage 


e Stamp Album at the rate of 8 
pages each month given with 
subscription to our monthly 
Journal. Send two-cent stamp for prospectus. 


UNITED STAMP CO. 


140 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill 








LIECHTENSTEIN 
FREE 
Twenty-seven unused Liechtenstein No. 32 to 
No. 46 and No. 201 to No. 212, for the names 
of two reliable applicants for my high-class 
approvals. 
Newfoundland Nos. 
used, for First Order of Approvals. 
Absolutely Required, 
HARRIET MICHAEL 
8 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Stamps from all over the world. 
Send 12c and name and address 
of 2 collectors. Fine premiums 


to buyers from approval sheets. 


SAM _ KEITH 
106 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


81, 82, 86, 104 and 105, 
References 

















FREE—10 WAR STAMPS 
Send reference for medium priced approvals. 
50 different foreign, 10c.; 50 War and Neurope, 
25c. 
G. A. HEGENBARTH, 
848 Cornelia Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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» |THE CAMP AT GRAVEL POINT 


(Continued from page 11) 


There the girls practised signals for 
half an hour sending and receiv- 
ing the messages in quick suc- 
cession. 

That was a long time for Tips to 


=—— stay at regular work and she began 


to get restless. “I wish I could send 
some scare message that would make 
her jump,” she thought to herself, 
“but with everybody being so 
thoughtfu! and scary this morning, I 
don’t dare. They are probably right, 
so I might as well be warned. All 
the same, I’m going to spell some- 
thing Martha Harding isn’t looking 
for.” 

And, without waiting for a second 
thought, she ran to the very edge of 
the point, looked way off southwest 
toward the golf links, and spelled in 
her most rapid fashion, “THIS IS 
GRAVEL POINT CAMP. SUPPER 
AT SIX.” 

But much to Tip’s disgust, Martha 
signalled back at once “WHY MAKE 
ME HUNGRY SO EARLY?” 

“No use trying to get ahead of 
her,” laughed Tips good-naturedly, 
and, throwing up both hands to show 
that she was ready to stop, she 
gathered up her flags and started 
down the hill, on the side near the 
road. Martha ran across the grassy 
crest of the hill, caught up with her, 
and together the two girls sauntered 
down under the trees. 


Just as they reached the fence at 
the foot of the hill, a great automo- 
bile, filled with jolly-looking boys, 
sped around a curve in the road and 
came to a standstill before the two 
surprised girls. 

“Why, Herb Johnson!” exclaimed 
Tips as she recognized a Grant High 
schoolmate. “Where did you come 
from?” 

“Why, they’re all our boys!” ex- 
claimed Martha at the same moment. 
“How do you happen to be here?” 

“IT don’t know as we ‘happen to 
be here’,” he began; then added 
quickly, “But seeing we are here, do 
you know any good place where we 
could get supper?” 

“Oh, I wish we had enough for you 
to eat!” exclaimed Martha, “and that 
Miss Shaw would invite you to stay! 
This is our last evening at camp, and 
it would be wonderful to have a 
party. Why didn’t we think?” 


“Let’s go ask, anyway,” replied 
Tips. “We could telephone for food, 
and we're all such old friends, it 
doesn’t really matter if we haven't 
enough of everything—we can have 
plenty of fun and that’s the main 
idea.” 





















Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read 





carefully. } 
PEANUTS $i%06. "rs." 


you tried those delicious Virginia 
Peanuts yet? Fresh from the peanut belt 
of Virginia to you. Roast them as you 
need them; serve them hot, fresh and crisp 
and enjoy their FULL FLAVOR. : 

Our cooking recipe (sent with each bag) 
tell how easily they are roasted in your 
Ib. bag No. 1 Va, Shell dP 
3-lb. bag No. a. elle eanuts, $1.00; 
3-lb. bag Extra Large Va. Peanuts, aed 
5-lb. bag No. 1 Spanish Shelled Peanuts, 
$1.00; 5-lb. bag Unshelled Select Va. Pea- 
nuts, $1.00. 

_ Highest quality, prompt service and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

ORDER TODAY a bag of these wonder- 
ful nuts and see how real Virginia Pea- 
nuts taste. 

HOWELL PEANUT SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. “A” Suffolk, Va. 








GIRLS, TAKE NOTICE! 


Special to approval applicants. Danzig. 
Unused 10 Var. New Issue, Price 10c. 
set. Try my approvals. 66 2-3 per cent 
Discount. 

J. J. LOCKIE, 
Box 1144 TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 











IF YOU WILL 


Send me an envelope your name 
plainly written on it and place 
in the upper right hand corner, 
you a set of stamps that will be 
to your collection. 


E. T. PARKER 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


and address 
a 2c stamp 
I will send 
an ornament 





100 GENUINE STAMPS 
All Different 


A Real Bargain for 10c. 


P. C. KUNKEL, 
Richford, Vt. 








GIRLS 


Why not — —e money selling— 


30c. 
. The “Glad” =. with Blue Bird title page 
and other songs 
Write for particulars to 
MISS C. L. SUMNER, B.S., Pd.B. 
St. Lawrence Co. 
Norwood, N. Y. 








We will print your name on 35 linen cards 
in script type for 20 cents. A novelty card 
case free. Our cards make handsome holi- 
day presents. Representatives wanted 
everywhere. Outfit free. 


JOHN W. BURT 
Coshgcton, Ohio 














DON’T FORGET! 
THE AMERICAN GIRL has many 
suggestions for Christmas gifts. 
Let our Advertisers help you! 


























The 
Smiser Game Board? 


The newest, great- 
est, up-to-date, fas- 
cinating, and at- 
tractive game on 
the market today. 
For the children or 
the grown ups. Be 
the first in your 
neighborhood to 
own a Smiser board. Makes the 
finest and most appreciative Xmas 
gift. Give a Smiser party and be the 
talk of your friends. This well pol- 
ished 16-inch board together with all 
hooks, rubber rings and full direc- 
tions, sent postpaid for only $1.00, or 
write for free information. 
THE SMISER MFG. CO., 


Dept. D 1900, Penn. Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















Everybody 
?) 





For 50 years Parcheesi has been the family game. 
Sold by Toy, Stationery & Department "Ueeses. 


MiR<AcCcULUM 
THE GAME SENSATION OF ‘rHE SEASON 
asks questions and answers correctly every time. 
Having a phenomenal sale. Ask your dealer 
I e hasn't them order of us direct 
Parcheesi sent postpaid em $1.00 
Miraculum “ 


50c 
SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO., New York 














SPECIAL OFFER OF DELICIOUS 
CHOCOLATES FOR XMAS 
at wholesale prices 
Upon receipt of $2.75 in stamps, 
check or money order, we will send 
you by registered parcel post 
5 LBS. OF THE BEST $1.00 A LB. 
CHOCOLATES 
Packed in a Holly Box 
PIRIKA CHOCOLATE CO. 
972 Dean St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Ask Your Storekeeper For 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers: 
Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


BOYS & GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 50 sets of our famous XMAS 
SEALS, STAMPS, ETC. Sell for 10c a 
set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep two 








dollars. We trust you. Don’t delay. rite 
today. 

NEUBECKER 
961 E. 23rd St. Dept. 39. Brooklyn, N. Y. 














GIRL SCOUTS 

Have You Seen the Lady Jane Christmas 
Card Series? 

Upon receipt of $2.00 I will send you 25 


beautiful Christmas cards ranging in price 
from 5c to 25¢. For $1.50, 20 cards; for $1.00, 
15 cards, postage prepaid. The Lady Jane 


series will give you the finest collection of 
a, cards on the market. ORDER AT 


MRS. C. W. UPSON 
234 West Park Avenue Mansfield, Ohio 


BOYS AND GIRLS CHRISTMAS MONEY 


Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each 
pack containing 48 assorted Xmas seals, 
Cards and Tags. Sell for 10c. each. en 
sold send us $1.50 and keep $1. We 
trust you. 


XMAS CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 30, Beverly, Mass. 
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“Yes, let’s ask,” agreed Herb “I'll 
lock the car and leave it here while 
we interview the captain.” 

The boys climbed out and together 
the whole party hunted up Miss 
Shaw. 

“Yes, I'll be glad to have you 
stay,” said Miss Shaw hospitably 
when they explained their wishes to 
her. “The boys won’t mind taking 
chances at getting enough to eat, I 
know,” she added. And if her eyes 
twinkled a bit as she looked at Herb, 
he said not a word and nobody else 
noticed. 

“Oh, if we'd only thought!” ex- 
claimed Leslie dolefully, “we could 
have "phoned George and he and a 
crowd from Chicago could have come 
out, too, and we could have had a 
regular party. He’d love to drive 

“Yes, and get lost as we did,” said 
Herb scornfully. 

“Lost?” asked Tips; “but you are 
here now.” 

“Yes, thanks to your camp sig- 
nals,” said Herb. 

“Signals?” inquired Miss Shaw; 
“we have no camp signals.” 

“But I read them,” said Herb. 
“You see, we've been Scouts this long 
time, and we know signals just as 
well as you girls do. Somebody sig- 
nalled from the top of that hill. 
They said “This is Gravel Point 
Camp. Supper at six.” We were 
’way over there on Roosevelt Road, 
and we didn’t know whether to turn 
there or go on to Wheaton. When 
we read that signal we knew we 
should turn, and here we are.” 

As he spoke, Tips actually turned 
pale. Suppose she had signalled the 
joke distress signal she had first 
thought of sending Martha? Suppose 
somebody ’way off had read it and 
come, thinking help was needed? 
Suppose—but she couldn’t suppose 
anything more. Certainly this signal- 
ling business was a serious thing as 
Martha had said, and was not to be 
joked about or thought of lightly. 
She was glad she had discovered that 
with no harm done to herself or any- 
one else. 

But as Tips was thinking, Miss 
Shaw was talking to Herb. 

“I’m glad the signal helped you, 
even though Tips didn’t guess it 
would be read so far away. It’s a 
very good thing for people to know 
the code—one can never tell when 
such a method of communication 
might be useful. But as for tele- 
phoning George—it’s a little late for 
that, I fear. Suppose instead, you 


all run and meet the five-five train.” 


“Why—” began Martha. 
“What in the—” started Leslie. 





Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as the 
largest assortment of plays in 
the world, as well as the most 
popular plays for girls only. 

Send a two-cent stamp for 
our new catalog describing 
thousands of plays. 

We have just published the Girl Scout 
play, 

“The Taming of Horrors” 


which originally appeared in THE AmER- 
ican Girt. The price is 30c. per copy. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38th St. 








PLAYS 


New York City 
SKETCHES 
RECITATIONS 


BEST x, 


Elocution and Physical + ty Books 


EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
11 East 14th Street New York City 











For Boy Scouts,Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home or School Koom, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monolo; 
a Opening Choruses an 


Drills. How to Stage a How to Stage a Ploy, Mateo up. Catalogs — 


T. 8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. W: Oereinsed 





G/RLS 


Tricks, jokes and puzzles—get our big cat- 
alogue first. 


AGENTS SUPPLY HOUSE 
Dept. G. S. 8. Binnewater, N. Y. 








ENTERTAIN 


250 Jokes and Riddles, 73 Toasts, 10 Funny 
readings, 11 Parlor Pastimes, 15 Card 
Tricks, 16 Feats Parlor Magic, 3 Mono- 
logues, 7 Fortune Telling Secrets, etc.; 
All for 10c. coin, 

CURTIS BROS. 


D-3329 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 











IVE NAME © 


FREE CAT) @ and NUMBER: ‘e euxss 


Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
amount of row one or two colors enamel. 
e HS22 Soges. Silver yor , $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 


doz. “Write to-day for new catalog. < 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. 
397 Bastian Bidg. Rochester, N.Y. % 
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PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in geld, 
sterling and plate. 


Send for catalog. 
C. K. GROUSE CO. 
1 Bruce St., NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of 


Neckerchiefs 

Middy Squares 

Middy Ties 

Windsor Ties 
for camps and schools in many 
colors and qualities including 
the best silk and mercerized 
cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept. 

(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited. 


STANTON BROTHERS 
14 E. 22nd St. New York City 








Girl Scouts 
Listen 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 

are sole agents for Girl Scout 

equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 

ust as we have been serving your brother 
Boy Scouts for years and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 








Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


W5 want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ngton, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or equipment, you will find a 
oval welcome. 


The Hecht Co, 


7th St., at F Se., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Made in U. S. A. 
“Regular”—Officers’ size 
““Scout”—Girls’ size 

At Your Scout Dealer 
or Write 
195 Broadway 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mfrs. to the Govt., Military 
Schools and Organizations 








A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES and HEARS 


Lend Us Your a and Ears 
an 
We Will Improve Them 
The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 
. Sample Copy 15¢e. 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
ArcAdiA 


SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 








The 


Best Present! 


Send your Scout Friend THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, which will come to her every 
A beautiful 
Christmas card will be sent to her in your 


month during the entire year. 


name by us, telling her that she will re- 
ceive twelve copies of her own Scout 
magazine. 

A Gift that She will Enjoy 

THE AMERICAN GIRL 
A noesins for Girl Scouts and Girls who 

Love Scouting. 
Sold at National Headquarters, 

189 Lexington Avenue New York 


$1.50 per year. 














But the whistle of the train gave 
no chance for either questions or 
explanations. The Scouts, in a body, 
made a wild dash for the tiny station 
and reached there just in time to see 
George and seven other Grant High 
boys step off the train. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Phil, “com- 
pany for supper! Trainfuls of com- 
pany! And nothing like enough to 
eat!” 

“Don’t be so sure about that,” 
laughed Miss Shaw. -And before the 
dazed and happy girls were back at 
camp, she had explained to them that 
she and Miss Gilbert and Mrs. Welles 
had planned a farewell celebration 
for the last evening; that they had 
invited all the boys of the Grant High 
honor society and that there was food 
and plenty for all. 

And a celebration it truly proved 
to be; ice-cream from Wheaton, 
marshmellows, two whole big hams, 
hot rolls from Mrs. Welles’s kitchen, 
cake and other goodies; and last, but 
by no means least, a full moon to 
light the “sing” around the camp- 
fire later in the evening. 

After the boys left for home at 
ten o'clock, the girls gathered 
around the dying fire for a final song 
before taps. Now that the party was 
over a suspicious hush fell upon the 
group, and many a throat was 
bothered with a lump at the thought 
of this the final night in camp. 

“Girls, I just can’t bear to have it 
all over!” exclaimed Phil; “it’s been 
so wonderful here!” She waved her 
hand toward the tents, the fireside 
group, and the daisies, gleaming 
whitely in the moonlight. 

“Let’s not have it the last,” said 
Martha; “let’s come again next year.” 

And with that promise of more fun 
to come, the mystic call for taps sent 
them all to happy dreams. 

THE Enp. 








PASS YOUR 


SEWING TEST BY 


Making Your Own Uniforms at Home and—Save Money 








Size 10 
Long Coat ....... $2.75 
Short Coat & Skirt 3.75 
Skirts, Extra ..... 1.50 
Bloomers 


oe eee eee 








With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a 
“Jiffy” and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. Material all cut out. Illus- 
trated charts and complete instruction with each garment. 


Prices of Ready To Sew Uniforms 


12 14 16 18 
$2.75 $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. 


lapels are given FREE 


Manufactured by George M. Laub, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


ON SALE AT GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., 


38 40 42 
$3.25 $3.25 $3.25 
4.25 4.25 4.25 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.50 1.50 1.50 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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GIRL SCOUT UNIFORMS 


(Note: Reduced Prices) 


KHAKI HAT 

$1.50 

all sizes 
HEAD SIZE 
SE 2: enunsssaesenuneendtied 6s 
Assinsesensaswemeanerd 6% 
BEGG lnnencececcesesseccesas 7 
eC o#esnwwnqeacnncssneveess 7% 
TBI © lnccccccccccccccossesse 7% 
OO @ nnnnckosaetensiovaiena 7% 
TI lcccvccceneccccccsevess 7% 
ae pemesdnontunnsscecnsscan 7% . 
. incsncaduacasncsunvoen 7% 
BO hccnetsnenvnssncsutens 7% 
GE cdcadnedsncsddennensen 3 








LONG COAT SHORT COAT AND 
Reapy MADE SKIRT SUIT 
. eo Reapy Mabe 
Size 10 to 18........+. $3.50 Size 10 to 18.......... $4.50 
ize 38 to 42......6000 4.00 Sine 98 to 48... 5.00 


Reavy To SEW Reapy To SEW 











eee 80 We 96s vdakcdccs 2.75 Size 20 to 16........++ B9S 
Se fe Ree 3.25 Size 88 00 @B....0ce0ces 4.25 
RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE 
: » Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $7.00 
Girl Sizes 6 to 1¢ $6.00 Junior Sizes 15 
Juniors 15 to 19 8.00 OP xxcnksvs 10.50 
Official Price List of Flags 
AMERICAN FLAGS TROOP FLAGS 
Size MATERIAL PRICE 
2x3 ft. Wool (Size used with small Troop Flag) --- — Paice Price ror 
a. oe a = man teins 
3x5 ft., 8% inches, U. S. Gov. Size........... 4.50 " a 
N 22x36 in. Cotton an ee $2.50 10c pr. letter 
d with —— —* S $1.50 Ee G. “WEN. ecacdennscuecncs 635 15c¢ “ “ 
Lettered with any Troop No............seeeee- s ant: Gin oak Ge. sai aa ae 
STAFFS ett i WD scisevesdaencdes 735 ibe 
DESCRIPTION ee, TI nc cccncsucnis 9.10 20c “ “ 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle.............. 4.90 : 
1 in. - 7 ft. jointed BE Genceisececsanns 3.40 Semaphore Flags, per pair ........+++--seeeees 75¢ 


Dihee QHBUNE occ ccccccccsccaccqecsccnccescccess 2.50 Morse Code Flags .......cccccseecccecccces each, 60c 
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N E W 


A Girl Scout Sweater 


ALL WOOL, CLOSELY KNITTED 
Color—Olive Drab 


Sizes 34 to 38 
Larger sizes (to order) 





MIDDY—SKIRT—BLOOMER 
Khaki middy, sizes 10 to 42 
Khaki skirt, sizes 10 to 18 
“ “ sizes 18 to 42 
Khaki bloomers, sizes 10 to 42 


The middy and skirt or bloomers have been approved by 
Mid *!, suice the National Standards’ Committee as especially suitable assay eet Bloomers 
for camps and outdoor wear. 


(Please Order by Size) 





National Supply Department 


(GIRL SCOUTS) 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 
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